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YESTERDAY AND: TOMORROW IN OHIO* 


By Roy F. NicHoLs 


Those who are charged with the responsibility for the his- 
tory of any community have the power to perform great services 
for society. The tendency to waste and to be careless of the future 
is one of the most dangerous which man displays. Conservation is 
one of the most necessary correctives which he has created to 
save himself. A state historical society is a great institution dedi- 
cated to conservation and therefore of the utmost importance to 
the commonwealth. The Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Society is one of Ohio’s greatest assets. 

This great institution is not so much devoted to the conserva- 
tion of physical resources, although it does its part; it is rather 
concerned with that greater and more vital task of conserving 
social values. This weighty objective requires that the Society 
work with both yesterday and tomorrow ever in mind. 

The social values which this institution conserves are those 
concepts, of what to do in time of need, which Americans have 
worked out through the years of their historic past. Knowledge 
of these values should protect the nation from certain destructive 
tendencies, particularly from moral flabbiness. As a people we 
have believed in a healthy civic righteousness, a morality without 
which democracy—so dependent upon individual and group re- 
sponsibility, upon fair dealing, upon honesty in public life and 
justice in the courts—could not exist. 

These social values therefore are the fruits of the public 
conscience :—morality, civic virtue, the national ethics. While 
these values are always fundamentally the same, the growing com- 
plexity of life has made them, at times, more difficult to main- 
tain. More effort has to be made and more ingenious devices 
created, to render them effective. The answer to the question of 
how to preserve them is found in history alone and it is one of 
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the responsibilities of the historian and of historical societies to 
be expert in the story and to point the way through the maze of 
the changing methods of conserving social values. The Ohio of 
yesterday in which these various social values have developed has, 
like each day, passed through three phases which we may liken 
unto the forenoon, the noontide, and the afternoon. 


II 


The first of these epochs in Ohio history, the forenoon of 
yesterday, came to an end sometime in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. It was the period of the beginnings of this great community ; 
it was the time of the pioneer, of the cabins in the clearing, of the 
small scattered communities without conveniences and utilities, of 
the founding of Marietta, Cincinnati and Cleveland when Rufus 
Putnam and Manasseh Cutler planned, when Ebenezer Zane 
marked out his trace. It was the day when men lived far from 
the source of supplies or aid, when they must be resourceful or 
perish. In those days men and women from: New England, from 
the Middle States and from the South cut their three parallel 
lines of migration across Ohio and made the three sections which 
together comprise the State. The people of Ohio glory in this 


epoch and well they may for it was a great creative period when 


enterprise, individualism, ingenuity, cooperation and courage were 
ata premium. The people of those generations subdued the wilder- 
ness, a task which only the hardy could perform. 

To honor these pioneers and to recapture the life of the 
aboriginal inhabitants the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society was originally founded. No one can explore its spacious 
building, examine its great collections of sources, view its exhibits 
or scan the pages of its publications without realizing how much 
has been accomplished in preserving the spirit of this period and 
recording the life of its people. The era is truly inspiring and 
absorbing. So absorbing is it that in historical societies in general 
there is a tendency to stop there. 

But a second period followed this first great epoch in Ohio’s 
history. This was the noontide of yesterday when the pioneer was 
followed by the industrialist and when Ohio between 1865 and 
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1900 became a community in which mechanization reached great 
heights. The State became also the mother of Presidents and a 
center of education. At first blush these great achievements would 
seem to make this second period as intriguing as its predecessor. 
But for this epoch as in most societies of like nature, there is less 
evidence of enthusiasm, less of interest; there is even a tempta- 
tion to avoid it. Why? 

It was a period of great growth. It can, in a sense, be com- 
pared with adolescence in the life of the individual. Adolescence 
is a time of abounding energy, of great emotional possibilities. It 
is a period in which the energy and the emotional enthusiasm 
often produce astounding triumphs of creative activity. But as 
most people know, perhaps too well, it is also a period of instabil- 
ity and waste, of extravagant expenditure, of heedless confusion 
and of chaotic behavior which so often marks the career of the 
adolescent. The adolescent is not by any means socially undesir- 
able, the fact is that he frequently is the most useful member of 
a given society, but he is often incorrigible, is amoral if not im- 
moral and can frequently disturb his elders in a fashion which is 
almost unbearable. 

During this period of Ohio’s adolescence great things were 
achieved. The phenomenal industrial growth of this State, the 
miracles of organization and giant planning, all testified to the 
enormous burst of creative energy and talent which characterized 
those years. It produced tremendous concentration of wealth and 
at the same time it permitted a great contribution by the creators 
of this wealth to the cultural institutions of the community. As 
noted above, however, the forces of adolescence are not always well 
controlled. Certain emotions get out of hand and it was so in this 
period. This great concentration of power was accompanied by 
behavior as ruthless as that of the jungle. Sharp practice, fraud, 
poverty, distress, disease, vice and the breaking of the human 
spirit, all were part of this picture. 

The whole story of this epoch is very complex. Therefore, 
because of the complexity and because of the consequent difficulty 
of telling the truth about it, because of the fact that many of the 
practices then involved were such as to make the community 
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ashamed of them and wish to forget them, because some people 
feel that there are some things best forgotten, there has been the 
temptation to neglect this noontide. 

This second epoch in the Ohio of yesterday was followed by 
a third, the afternoon of yesterday, the first decades of the twen- 
tieth century. This was the period in which America and Ohio 
reached maturity. Then the nation awoke, as Ohio awoke, to the 
necessity of doing something for conservation. The heedlessness 
and the waste of adolescence had to be stopped. This was the 
period in which the idealism of the early 2oth century asserted 
itself. The work of the Grangers and the Populists was carried 
to successful fruition and became the platform of the progressives 
in both the Republican and Democratic parties. This era may be 
called the one in which conscience reasserted itself, in which a 
distaste for corruption, injustice and waste grew to be dominant 
in public thinking. 

It was in this period that such Ohioans as Tom L. Johnson, 
William H. Taft, Brand Whitlock, “Golden Rule” Jones, Newton 
D. Baker and many others fought the battle for civic righteousness. 
It was a day in which great benefactions took the place of lavish 
expenditure, in which institutions like the Ohio State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society began to receive more adequate 
support. In these years Ohio twice plunged itself wholeheartedly 
into great world conflicts which had as objectives the conservation 
of certain values for the human race. Unfortunately, this period 
like the one preceding it has not received sufficiently the attention 
of historical societies, here or elsewhere. Not because there has 
persisted the reluctance of the preceding period to treat what 
might be termed unpleasant subjects, but because chronological 
nearness and the great mass of the evidence which should be 
pondered have seemed to act as paralyzing influences. 


III 


It is quite obvious that if the nation is to understand what 
transpired in the noontide and the afternoon of yesterday, those 
interested in history must take on greater activity, for which in 
turn they must needs receive greater public support. The Society’s 
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building will not house a giant locomotive nor a steel furnace, nor 
a huge turbine, nor a skyscraper. Neither will it house the records 
of a score of vast businesses, each one of which may now have 
more than a building full of archives somewhere in its plants. 
Yet we cannot dismiss the responsibility for the story of these 
years and blindly leave it for the next generation to do those 
things which this one has irresponsibly omitted. It is easy to see 
why we cannot shirk this responsibility. The reason we cannot is 
because we have so great a concern for the Ohio of tomorrow. 

It is common knowledge that we are no longer living in times 
very closely related to even those seemingly near-by days of the 
early 20th century. The disintegrating influence of two world 
wars, the terrifying destruction of our natural resources, the truly 
awful implications of the atomic bomb accompanied as they are 
by political chaos in Europe, the breakdown of constitutional gov- 
ernment, the rise of sinister ideologies which despise the individual 
and exalt an irresponsible state — all these are evidences which 
some fear to be pointing to the destruction of our own cherished 
institutions. This is by no means necessarily so nor must these 
evidences be accepted as warranting an extreme sense of pes- 
simism. The strongest force in human life is still human will. 
Human will is conditioned by human desires. Humanity still can 
be assured that it will be able to achieve if it has sufficient strength 
of will and sufficient fixity of purpose to make the effort necessary 
to secure its desired ends. In other words, America will be able 
to enjoy democracy as long as a large enough proportion of her 
people have a desire for it sufficiently strong to create the energy 
to preserve it. The people in our. government, in our political 
organizations with possibly few exceptions, in fact nearly all who 
are vocal in this country believe, if one can take declarations at 
their face value, in the perpetuation of democracy. 

We know that things long familiar can be taken for granted 
and accepted as commonplace and therefore as matters about 
which little thought is necessary. But it is obvious also that things 
that we take for granted can be neglected to the point where they 
deteriorate or are lost. We know that in the case of the family 
relation we sometimes never wake up to the real affection we 
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have for someone near to us until the shadow of death has come 
between us. Then it is too late. This is not to endorse the lugubri- 
ous claim that democracy is on its death bed or that the time for it 
is past. But as long as there are those who think this may be 
possible, and as long as there are those who may be wishing to 
hurry up the process of disintegration it behooves those who are 
loyal to democracy, to have a charge to take the steps which are 
essential to preserve it. 

The gravest responsibility is to see that each succeeding gen- 
eration understands the genealogy of its ideas. When some new 
prophet arises he should be immediately subject to investigation. 
Efforts should be made to ascertain how it comes that this man 
makes such pretentions. One of the matters for investigation is 
the messiah’s intellectual kin. Ideas are like people. They have 
family history. Some of them are eugenic, of proper breeding, 
others are corrupt, diseased and illegitimate. Society is very care- 
ful these days of its vital statistics so far as they relate to indi- 
viduals. They are not so careful as to the vital statistics of the 
ideas or human traits which have so long had a part in creating 
society. 

We know for instance that American democracy was created 
by the pioneers. We glory in their achievement. We make much 
of it. In Ohio the historians and other interested people have the 
story well in hand. Perhaps many feel that all that is necessary in 
order to preserve democracy in the future is to maintain exhibits 
which will illustrate the prowess of our pioneer ancestors. In 
many respects, however, the vital matter is not the exaltation of 
the virtue of the pioneer but it is the conquest of the wasteful 
tendencies, the exploiting tendencies of the period of our com- 
munity adolescence. The pioneer struggled with the wilderness 
and with the Indians in a fashion which was truly heroic; but in 
many respects even more heroic and worthy of even greater study 
and illustration is the fight against that overweening power, ex- 
ploitation, corruption and greed which became so prevalent in the 
noontide following the Civil War. 

The virtue and the strength and the courage displayed in that 
fight during the early twentieth century were the greater because 
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the temptation and the so-called forces of evil were the more 
powerful. It is this courage, virtue, and sense of responsibility 
which should be understood with as much certainty as the virtues 
of the pioneer. This means that we should undertake to discover 
the real story of the growth of big business and not try to cover 
it up. We should study thoroughly the activities of those who had 
to carry on democracy during this period. Their responsibilities 
were tremendous. Men like Hayes, Garfield, McKinley, Taft, yes, 
and even Harding were confronted by truly overwhelming com- 
plexities. The marvel is not that they did not do better but that 
they did no worse. We need to know the efforts of the farmer to 
protect himself against forces which he did not understand. We 
need to know the striving of wage workers to prevent an exploita- 
tion which they had learned through bitter experience to fear. 
How are we to know how to preserve democracy tomorrow, if we 
ignore the study of the grave dangers which confronted it yester- 
day, or if we slight the efforts which we have been making to 
counteract the dangers which threaten it? 

If we are to conserve social values we cannot be content to 
speak only of. the virtues of the pioneer, we must explain the 
reasons why their legacy to us has been so nearly destroyed and 
understand the great forces which in the recent past have been 
summoned to halt the destruction. No one can play a musical 
instrument or a game, or speak a language or practice medicine 
or make scientific inventions who does not know how to perform 
certain fundamental operations. These cannot be performed with- 
out the knowledge of the latest techniques. No one seeks to put 
out fires in a skyscraper with leather buckets or with the primitive 
hand engines of one hundred and fifty years ago. The fire fighter 
of today must have the latest devices. He must thoroughly under- 
stand those processes which have been perfected most recently. 
One cannot fight the corroding influences that work in modern 
democracy with the simple virtues of the pioneer. We must be 
thoroughly acquainted with the techniques which were developed 
in the more recent past for fighting the destructive tendencies 
which became evident at the turn of the century. Each state in the 
Union, in fact each community needs an institution like the Ohio 
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State Archeological and Historical Society to serve as a fire 
station prepared to fight possible conflagration. 


IV 

The historical society of today needs certain definite char- 
acteristics. In the first place, it must have its concept of the past 
as Clearly defined as possible in order to emphasize the values 
which it considers worth conserving. This takes a lot of discus- 
sion, planning, formulation. Because each historical society needs 
particularly a definition of civic virtue, it must be certain of 
democracy and its meaning. It is all very well to know how the 
pioneers built their cabins, it is all very well to have the letters 
and papers of the early statesmen, it is all very well to collect the 
rag paper account books of flour mills and forges. It is all very 
well to know the simple techniques of the politics of the Jack- 
sonian period. It is all very well to have the early imprints and 
the photographs of the classic revival. But where are the records 
of the nearer yesterdays? Where is that sure knowledge of the 
problems of big business, of the temptations to which its exploiters 
were subjected, of the struggle of those with cleaner conscience 
and of the methods by which a better adjustment between social 
justice and individual gains was made? In each historical society 
there should be a group which, in cooperation with the scholars in 
the universities and colleges, should be working at assembling the 
records in useable form and writing the story. There must be 
analysts who are capturing and recording events, discerning trends 
and completing the records as they are made. 

Great businesses should be encouraged to put their own rec- 
ords in archival order, to keep them accessible in charge of some- 
one who makes it his business to know where things are and what 
is in the records themselves. Historians generally know what they 
want and can save much time if, on asking, certain types of record 
can be made available... They will not then have to suffer in labor- 
ing trough dust-covered files piled helter skelter in warehouse 
attics in freezing cold or blinding heat. 

Local newspapers should be encouraged to index their files. 
Here in Ohio this society receives 66 dailies and eighty-odd 
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weeklies. It is an impossible task to scan their many columns 
filled so often as they are with matter which is only of personal 
rather than historical interest. Cooperation between the Society 
and several newspapers in this State could produce indexes which 
would be tools of inestimable value. 

The internal activity of the Society, however, is but one 
branch of its work. There must be a firm and sure relation with 
the public. There needs be clever advertising of the results. The 
historical society has the duty to tell abroad what it has discovered 
and it must be told effectively if it is to have the influence which 
its importance demands. A message which is not understood is of 
little value. 

One of the most effective means of communication is through 
dramatization, by radio, through little theaters, pageants and pic- 
tures. The Ohio Society’s annual report shows effective use of 
the radio but the time at its command is limited. Much more 
radio time at more popular hours over larger stations is needed, 
also more novel methods. If some one personality could be pre- 
sented, as has been done in commercials, which would attract the 
listening public of all ages, the way some of the well-known voices 
over the radio do, the story would have a tremendous audience. 
The greatest instrument at the disposal of anyone with a message 
in this day and generation is the radio. People seemingly will 
listen much more than they will read. A high art has been de- 
veloped, an art which has been proved tremendously effective. 
The use of the radio is a challenge and an expensive one. 

Every effort should be put forth to make the Society more of 
a community center. It must communicate its message to people 
through social means and make them feel that they are helping to 
voice it. The Historical Society of Pennsylvania for a number of 
years opened its doors to the public and invited them to certain 
meetings to hear speakers. Upon occasion out of an urban and 
suburban population of several millions they could attract an 
audience of 70 or 80 people. More recently, however, they have 
been inviting people to come to tea and to view specific and con- 
structive exhibits at which some commentator makes some remarks 
about the significance of the exhibits. This combination of some- 
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thing to see, something to eat, and something to hear has filled the 
hall. People are not coming just to hear a speech, they are coming 
to participate in a community function. 

Another method of doing this would be to put on a series of 
community playlets and some pageants in which a variety of 
people would participate and which would invite general interest. 
This has been done very effectively in one of the institutions in 
Pennsylvania, namely, the Lycoming County Historical Society. 
Knowing as we do how many people are interested in pageantry, 
it is possible to organize a series of pageants from time to time 
and from place to place under state direction which would quicken 
community interest. Also, in this connection it would be possible 
to make a series of historical movie shorts illustrating the history 
of the State which could be shown in the numerous theaters. It is 
also possible to do what some publishing companies have started 
to do by bringing out little picture books which tell the story of 
the State in the colors and drawings of the Sunday papers. Chil- 
dren and elders do not need to be engrossed entirely in the 
activities of Dick Tracy, Little Orphan Annie, and Terry and the 
Pirates. Animated drawings in colors of historical subjects will be 
just as fascinating to them. 

But the most important means of proclaiming the message of 
‘civic virtue is through youth. It is sometimes said in facetious 
mood that a very few people ever become interested in historical 
society activities until they are over forty-five, that history is an 
interest which only develops with age. In Pennsylvania as well 
as in other states, we have been going on the opposite principle. 
The Pennsylvania Historical Commission undertook to organize 
through the schools a great league of Junior Historians. Junior 
Historians have been organized in clubs in all parts of the Com- 
monwealth and they are encouraged to think and act and write and 
talk history, to hold meetings, to read papers, to collect records, to 
visit historical sites and to teach history to others. It has been a 
tremendously significant experiment. 
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Thus we have seen how great the responsibility and hence 
how great the task. Ohio has of late been generous with support, 
but how much more is needed! There is still so much to be done 
and why? No one comes to Columbus and walks along the Scioto 
but is impressed by the great concern over floods. No visitor but 
is impressed by its hospitals and by the various evidences of 
adequate provision to protect society from holocaust and any 
conceivable physical danger. There is every mark of interest in 
preserving life and property. Individuals and corporations pay 
taxes without cavil for these protections. But there are other 
dangers besides those of flood or fire or epidemic, there is the 
danger of flabby morality and of what might be termed ideological 
sluggishness. Why protect yourself against flood waters if you 
are not willing to protect yourself against floods of deteriorating 
ideas? If the government and the society which makes possible 
that freedom of enterprise and opportunity which we prize so 
highly are not to be protected against the floods of corrupt ideas 
and practices, have we fulfilled our responsibility? Have we safe- 
guarded our democracy ? 

We must provide adequate support for the institutions which 
protect society by providing immunization against social deteriora- 
tion. The Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society is one 
of these institutions. It has labored faithfully for sixty-one years. 
It is now at the crossroads. New leadership is about to assume 
direction and if this leadership has proper vision and whole- 
hearted support, there is no limit to its accomplishment. If institu- 
tions such as this are given really adequate support we may face 
with augmented courage the Ohio of tomorrow, stronger in the 
strength which comes from the knowledge of the social values 
bequeathed to us by the Ohio of yesterday. 








NEWSPAPERS AND HISTORY* 
By RAyMONpD F. FLETCHER 
Time’s out of joint when a newspaper man ventures to 

speak at an annual gathering of a great state historical society. 

Whenever a member of the Fourth Estate appraises history, 
he must agree with the sages that it is at the root of all science, 
the first distinct product of man’s spiritual nature, the unrolled 
scroll of prophecy, the record of man in quest of complete 
living. 

What possible connection can there be between proud his- 
tory and the common newspaper? Ever since our grandfather’s 
day, newspapers have been thrown away or burned and it has 
been an axiom that nothing is quite so worthless as a day-old 
newspaper. What a newspaper man writes may be in demand 
for 24 short hours, but he has repeatedly been told that he is 
writing on the sands. The next day his newspaper, with all 
his eloquent stories, is useful for nothing but shelf paper, gar- 
bage wrapping or, more recently, may be in exalted state because 
it has been bundled up and turned to a profit by Boy Scouts in 
a waste-paper drive. In no case, however, was the written 
content of the sheet of paper considered of any permanent 
value. 

The weary G. I. slogging through the mud of Italy did 
not know that he was quoting Walpole when he grumbled, “It 
is lots more fun to read history than to make it.” 

Not all the comments about historians or newspaper men 
are complimentary. Somebody has said that on the first page 
of each history book should be copied the phrase from the intro- 
duction to every movie, “Any relation to real characters living 
or dead is purely coincidental.” Matthew Arnold called history 
a vast Mississippi of falsehood and Washington Irving said in 
his Sketch Book, “History fades into fable; fact becomes clouded 
with doubt and controversy; the inscription moulders from the 
tablet: the statue falls from the pedestal. Columns, arches, 


* Delivered at the afternoon session of the 61st Annual Meeting of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society, Friday, April 12, 1946. 
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pyramids, what are they but heaps of sand; and their epitaphs, 
but characters written in the dust?” 

Thomas Jefferson said that an editor might divide his paper 
into four chapters—truths, probabilities, possibilities and_ lies. 
Oscar Wilde said that in the old days men had the rack, now 
they have the press. 

Most of the adverse criticism arises from the fact that the 
reader has discovered that in both history and the newspaper 
he is so completely at the mercy of the writer of the story. At 
best the news commentator and the historian tell what each has 
seen through his own pair of spectacles, and what each has 
omitted may have been just as important as the tale which was 
told. 

Perhaps, just because misery loves company, some _histo- 
rians at long last are suggesting that a newspaper is one of the 
most important and ‘fertile sources of material of: historical 
value. There is properly no history, only biography, and where 
could one find a more complete biography of the people who 
live in a given community for a single day, year or decade 
than in the local newspaper. Many historians would agree in 
saying that the newspaper records history in its almost pure 
form. 

Today the newspaper libraries are the proudest possessions 
of state historical societies. Although the collection of the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society is but twenty years 
old, it is unique among state newspaper libraries in the entire 
country, ranking fourth in size and being the largest collection 
of Ohio papers. It is the aim of the Ohio Society to tell the 
story of Ohio, and a continued effort is being made to build up 
its collection of newspapers. 

The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society has 
also prepared what is perhaps one of the most valuable tools 
to the user of newspaper files—the union list—a guide to the 
location of all known Ohio newspapers. 

Until the present, the only list available was a union list 
showing the newspaper holdings in each of the 48 states. It 
was believed that many files had been overlooked, others un- 
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known and that this need could saa be answered by a union 
list of Ohio newspapers. 

Over a year ago, Arthur D. Mink, wie head of the News- 
paper Department, began work on a union list at the suggestion 
of Dr. Harlow Lindley, editor and librarian of the Ohio Society. 
The list was to give accurate data concerning all Ohio news- 
papers preserved in Ohio libraries in addition to the holdings of 
the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society. The list 
was to include the files of the Ohio State Library, the public 
libraries of the State, the libraries of historical societies, religious 
organizations and two private collections. 


Robert C. Wheeler, head of the Newspaper Division, says: 

“Representing the holdings of 162 Ohio libraries, this union 
list includes the entire Ohio newspaper resources within the 
State. Many small libraries are listed for the first time and the 
holdings of the large libraries are brought up to date. The 
second largest newspaper library in Ohio, that of the Western 
Reserve Historical Society, collated its entire collection for in- 
clusion in this list. Since this union list includes Ohio news- 
papers from the earliest in 1793, to date, it combines the accurate 
data in the Ohio sections of Clarence S. Brigham’s Bibliography 
of American Newspapers, 1690-1820 (Worcester, Mass., 1914), 
and Winifred Gregory’s American Newspapers, 1821-1936, a 
Union List of Files Available in the United States and Canada. 
(New York, 1937). 

“All this Mr. Mink has done with painstaking care and 
accuracy in his Union List of Ohio Newspapers Available in 
Ohio.” 

The Newspaper Library is used for research and reference 
by all classes of people, but particularly by research historians, 
genealogists, newspaper men, feature writers, lawyers, economists, 
university professors and students. The value of the Library 
in affording first hand information as to the history of Ohio, 
both as a territory and as a State, cannot be overestimated. 

The Newspaper Library owns some treasures. The Library 
is fortunate in possessing the only original issue in existence of 
the first newspaper to be published in what is now Ohio. That 
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is the Centinel of the North-Western Territory, published No- 
vember 9, 1793, by William Maxwell. It is about one-fourth 
the size of the average newspaper today, having but four pages 
of three columns each. Its motto was “Open to all parties—but 
influenced by none.” The oldest newspaper in the Library is 
the Observator, published in London, England, March 19, 1683. 
The oldest American paper which the Library possesses is the 
Boston News-Letter, published April 24, 1704. Another Library 
paper carries the account of the Boston Massacre. Many of the 
newspaper files are complete from the first issue of the paper. 
One of the largest complete files is that of the Ohio State Journal 
which was founded in 1811 at Worthington, Ohio, as the 
Western Intelligencer. 

In addition to the many early Ohio papers is a collection 
of campaign papers which is nearly complete. The majority of 
these were published between the years 1840 and 1860. 

During 1939, seven Ohio newspapers, selected from various 
parts of the State, were completely microfilmed from the earliest 
issue up to date. This gave the Society over 3,000 rolls of film 
on which there are several millions of microscopic pictures, each 
the page of a newspaper. In this way only can we hope to save 
this treasure of knowledge for future generations. The News- 
paper Department of the Ohio State Archeological and His- 
torical Society is now making plans for extensive use of micro- 
film in order to preserve its valuable collection of Ohio news- 
papers. 

What is the Newspaper Library of the Society doing about 
the history being made today? Tomorrow there will be sixty- 
six daily Ohio papers received at the Library, and at the week’s 
end eighty-eight weekly papers arrive. These will be wrapped 
or bound and will provide the historian of tomorrow with an 
insight into “our times.” 

But if a newspaper is to be preserved as a source of history, 
what of the history of the newspaper itself? Probably the first 
real newspaper appeared in Europe just in time to record on its 
single small sheet the story of the discovery of America, and 
whatever room was left at the bottom was filled with a bit of 
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rumor or gossip. Then came the polemics of the pamphlet and 
in the 18th century for the first time this pamphlet was combined 
with the news sheet, and later in the century a regular market 
report was added. 


Of course, it is argued that the Acta Diurna of ancient 
Rome was a real newspaper. This journal did record the story 
of Imperial Rome for the benefit of the troops in the distant 
corners of the Roman Empire. Likewise the old Pekin Gazette 
in China for centuries served the same purpose, but the circu- 
lation of both was limited to certain groups. These publications 
were, in reality, class papers and it has been said that Rome 
fell because there was no newspaper of general circulation to 
keep all the home folks informed about the state of the nation. 

In England, in 1605, Nathaniel Butter began a series of 
pamphlets. The repeal of the licensing act in 1695 gave rise 
to many British newspapers but the immediate imposition of a 
four penny stamp tax on a seven penny newspaper speedily put 
many of them out of business. Most London newspapers of the 
period were filled with nothing but city rumor, gossip and abuse. 
In the nineteenth century great newspapers were developed in 
England to march hand in hand with the developing empire. 
Reuters, the British press service, was a great colonizing tool. 
Without these newspapers the British empire could not have 
been held together at all. Elsewhere in France, Germany and 
Italy a newspaper was merely the child of the state and real 
freedom of expression was unknown. _ 


It remained for America to develop the best real newspapers 
which lived up to the definition: “A report of recent events, 
information about something before unknown, fresh tidings, 
recent intelligence; a paper printed and distributed at stated 
intervals to convey news, advocate opinions, publish advertise- 
ments and other matters of public interest.” 

In Boston in 1690 Publick Occurrences appeared with one 
page left blank for reflections of a very high nature. It was 
suppressed after a single issue because it dared to express opin- 
ions. On May 8, 1704, the first advertisement appeared in the 
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third issue of the Boston News-Letter. This paper was published 
by authority and was thoroughly censored. 

The first daily newspaper was the Pennsylvania Packet and 
Daily Advertiser, Philadelphia, 1784. It was virtually forced in- 
to being by the pressure of advertising. This issue had four 
pages, and 10 of the 16 columns were filled with advertisements. 
Ship sailings, rewards for stolen goods, auction sales, Bibles and 
real estate were represented. 

The Packet had started off as a weekly paper in 1771. Print- 
ing conditions at that time made papers of more than 4 pages 
impractical; so, when advertising took up an increasing amount 
of the available space, Publisher John Dunlap met the situation 
by making his paper a semi-weekly, later a_ tri-weekly—and 
finally, on September 21, 1784, a daily. 

Benjamin Franklin founded the Philadelphia Gazette in 
1728. It was famous for typography and wood-cut illustrations 
in advertising columns. Another great printer of that time was 
John Peter Zenger, editor of the New York Weekly Journal, 
and early champion of the freedom of the press. The advance 
of typography was halted in 1760 by an acute paper shortage, 
paper being made by hand from cotton rags. Advertising had 
to be set in solid agate type. 

In 1820 the perfection of the Fourdrinier Paper Making 
Machine made possible an endless sheet of newsprint, manufac- 
tured from spruce chips. The opening of the Erie Canal in 
1825 offered a better distribution of merchandise and more ad- 
vertising. In 1833 the advent of the “penny press” stressed 
local news, but was far too often narrow and vindictive in the 
treatment of personalities. In 1847-1854 newspapers jumped 
from 2,000 to 4,000 although the population increase was only 
25%. 

In New York in the 1860's these great editors made news- 
papers: Charles Dana of the New York Sun, James Gordon 
Bennett of the Herald, Horace Greeley of the Tribune and Henry 
James Raymond of the Times. These men were positive and 
partisan in their views and the people purchased the newspaper 
of their favorite editor. 
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The Civil War pushed advertising off the first page (except 
in New England) and developed for the first time the reporter 
who went to the actual battle to cover the story. Just after the 
Civil War, when the tide of civilization moved westward, the 
local newspaper began for the first time to record the intimate 
story of its own community. It chronicled the story of the pass- 
ing tide of migration, and really became the custodian of history 
for its own area. The invention of the telegraph gave the news- 
paper access to the news outside of its own community. 

In the reconstruction period, rotary presses and stereotype 
plates shot the circulations far beyond what had ever been 
dreamed. Ready-made suits and patent medicines were intro- 
duced to America by the newspapers. In 1870 newspapers told 
about Remington Typewriters, Castoria, Royal Baking Powder 
and Sapolio. In 1890 it was package cereals. At the turn of 
the century newspapers were using typesetting machines and 
bigger, faster presses. By 1918 they had made it possible for 
Americans to have low priced automobiles, gasoline, cigarettes, 
oranges, soaps and chewing gum. 

At the same time, there was a transition period from the 
personal age in which the editor was the newspaper to the modern 
era in which he merely is the head of an important part of a 
large organization. Newspapers have not yet fully convinced 
the skeptical public that the new type of editor who effaces him- 
self still can produce a dependable newspaper. 

Of course, the public is ever resentful of the power of an 
editor’s headline, his scissors and his personal judgment as to 
relative news values. Yet, would not the severest critic admit 
that the majority of present newspaper editors and reporters are 
proving themselves to be honest and forthright in their efforts 
to report news factually, as they see it? Do they not produce 
honest newspapers? Individuals may charge that the editor is 
at the mercy of the advertiser, but a study of the average town 
would bring conviction that the chief complaint of advertisers is 
that they are entirely unable to get any personal advantage from 
the newspaper, even though they might think their advertising 
support should entitle them to special consideration. 
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The position of the editor is made more difficult by the fact 
that almost every partisan leader, down in his heart, wants to 
be censor of the press, to get his own side of the story featured 
in the news and to suppress the expression of the opposition. 


To the Associated Press must be given credit for the develop- 
ment of a fine moral concept that news must be unbiased and 
truthful. In the nineteenth century, partisan newspapers 
throughout the land distrusted the news of each other. When 
they united in the cooperative Associated Press, the members, 
with differing opinions, found they could agree upon but one 
thing—that the Associated Press, which they established, should 
send nothing but truthful, unbiased news. 

Each member of this Associated Press was pledged to turn 
over all his own local news to the general body. Many news- 
papers joined, others did not. The upshot was that there devel- 
oped in America three great agencies for worldwide gathering 
of news. Of these, the Associated Press is a non-profit organ- 
ization, and the United Press and International News Service are 
profitable business enterprises. 

Ohio, mother of the Presidents, has equal claim to fame in 
the vast succession of men who have gained national prominence 
as journalists or who have gone on to other positions of distinc- 
tion, even to the presidency of the United States. Murat Hal- 
stead, proprietor of the Cincinnati Commercial, established him- 
self in literature as a great biographer. Col. Donn Piatt became 
a diplomat. Whitelaw Reid became owner of the New York 
Tribune and ambassador to France and England. Henry Ward 
Beecher went from Ohio journalism to the ministry. Isaac Kauf- 
man Funk chose to publish books with his firm of Funk and 
Wagnalls. Ambrose Bierce was called America’s greatest critic. 
William Dean Howells, one of America’s greatest authors, was 
for years a reporter on the Ohio State Journal. Two Presidents, 
William Howard Taft and Warren G. Harding, got their start 
as journalists. Januarius Aloysius MacGahan, the first of Ohio’s 
great war correspondents, was the liberator of Bulgaria. Burton 
Egbert Stevenson, “Petroleum V. Nasby”, Kin Hubbard, New- 
ton Newkirk, and Ted Robinson made their newspaper columns 
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household words throughout the nation. Carl Van Anda molded 
national opinion as editor of the New York Times. In the present 
generation Paul Bellamy, editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer ; 
John Knight, group publisher of Akron; Roy D. Moore, general 
manager of Brush-Moore Newspapers and head of the ANPA 
Bureau of Advertising ; and Grove Patterson, editor of the Toledo 
Blade, are top flight men in national journalism. 

News is the basis of the modern newspaper but it cannot 
live by news alone. It must also amuse and serve. Unless a 
newspaper is conducted for profit, it is not a unit in itself but 
part of something else. A newspaper cannot be independent 
unless it earns its living. 

Robert R. McCormick of the Chicago Tribune has worked 
out an ideal definition of a newspaper: “The newspaper is an 
institution developed by modern civilization to present the news 
of the day, to foster commerce and industry through widely 
circulated advertisements and to furnish that check upon govern- 
ment which no constitution has ever been able to provide.” 


Thanks to the constitutional amendment of the Founding 
Fathers, the newspaper which the American citizen buys each 
day is a free newspaper. Nearly everywhere else in the world 
the Fourth Estate is in chains. -Henry F. Pringle, newspaper- 
man and historian, said in a freedom of the press broadcast over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System: “The lamps of freedom have 
gone out, one by one, and men walk in ignorance and terror. 
But here we are still free because the truth is available to us, in 
the printed columns of the daily papers and on the air. A free 
press is a truthful press. It is a press deeply conscious of its 
own responsibility, wholly aware that freedom does not include 
license. A free press blackens no innocent man’s name. It 
fights for the lowly and the oppressed. It exposes evil. It cru- 
sades for the right. It bows to but one master, the truth, and 
it serves that master at all costs. We are ready, most of us, to 
die for that freedom. But this is not enough. We must guard 
it, cherish it, and work for it—as living Americans.” 

The greatest news story of 1946 would be the announcement 
that lasting world peace was assured. At the end of the second 
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World War the great nations met at San Francisco, determined 
that armed conflict must not happen again. Their peace formula 
called for an effective United Nations Organization and a 
Security Council. If, in the effort to establish this lasting world 
peace, it became necessary to choose between the United Nations 
Organization and the establishment of a world flow of unham- 
pered communications, the best choice for peace would be the 
latter. 

History has discovered one great truth: “Man is in a proud- 
and pitiless struggle for freedom. The core of freedom con- 
cerns the spirit of man.” The peace of the world depends upon 
human understanding, and human understanding depends on the 
free flow of communications made up of movies, radio and the 
printed word. 

War-torn Europe is being invited to go the easy way of any 
government—that is control over press, radio and movies. Regi- 
mentation of thought satisfies the dictator and relieves the hungry 
masses from any need of any decisions. But until ideas can 
roam the world without restraint there is slight chance for a 
peace in what Wendell Willkie called “One World.” 


In the trenches of the first World War an American faced 
an unknown German. Both soldiers had fixed bayonets. On 
the beachheads of the second World War his son faced the son 
of this German, also an unknown, and again both boys had fixed 
bayonets. The first American was firm in his conviction that 
his German opponent was a fiend incarnate. The German had 
a similar opinion of his enemy. 

Nothing had happened in the interval between wars to 
change Ameriéan opinion of Germans, or German opinion of 
Americans. Because the Nazi government had propagandized 
its news and America was complacent, a second war was inevit- 
able. Substitute Russia for Germany and exactly the same 
danger exists today. Unless this condition is changed a third 
war will follow the second as surely as night follows day. 

While Americans knew much about what was going on in 
Germany before the second World War, the German people, 
themselves, were not privileged to know the whole truth in 
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Germany or the rest of the world. This was the sort of control 
-that propaganda exercised through suppression of freedom of 
news. 

Before Sept. 1, 1939, foreign correspondents had free hand 
in transmitting news from Germany, but the Nazi government 
was so clever about planting false ideas in the minds of some 
representative Americans that the people in the United States 
often were unable to detect which story was truth. The American 
people peacefully ignored the correct signs. They did not want 
to be disturbed ; it was so much more pleasant not to be. Ameri- 
can officialdom, knowing all that was needed to be known, played 
the meanest trick of all by failure to act on the information 
available; by failure to waken a nation in time—blind, comfort- 
able, political officialdom, fearing to arouse citizens out of paci- 
ficism into preparedness because it might be “unpopular.” 

Through censorship, deliberate distortion of news for pur- 
pose of propaganda, and the muzzling of press and radio, whole 
peoples may be manipulated like puppets.‘ It was no accident 
that the first thing to fall in Germany was the great newspaper 
publishing house of Ullstein, which was bought by Hitler, at 
forced sale, 20¢ on the dollar. It is no accident that Russia’s 
“Wall of Silence” is built squarely on government manipulation 
of all communications in and out of the Russian area of control. 

The special Commission on Freedom of the Press concludes 
that it is high time the problem of the world flow of information 
be solved. It decides that the surest antidote for ignorance and 
deceit is the widest possible exchange of true information, not 
merely more information. It is a problem of bringing the physical 
facilities for transmitting words and images across national 
boundaries within the reach of all and removing the barriers at 
the boundaries. It is also the problem of achieving a degree of 
quality and accuracy to give a fair picture of the life of eath 
country to all the world. This would mean that reporters must 
have a right to go to the sources of news and then be able to 
transmit their dispatches without garbled censorship. It means 
that transmission systems must be permitted to operate on a 
worldwide basis. It requires the creation of an autonomous 
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unit in the United Nations Economic and Social Council, to pro- 
mote the free flow of true information and the removal of the 
artificial government barriers. Such is the imperative recom- 
mendation made by Llewellyn White and Robert D. Leigh. They 
call for action before it is too late. 

John S. Knight, wartime president of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, fears that the Leigh-White report means 
a code of discipline of newsmen and, therefore, is a step in the 
direction of government control of the news. He says the com- 
mission suggests “an ominous development which threatens the 
liberties of individual reporters and correspondents.” 


Morris L. Ernst in his new book, The First Freedom, thinks 
that before we accept the report of this commission we must first 
put our own American house in order. ‘Government,’ he says, 
“is not the sole enemy, and concentrated economic power also 
acts as a restraint of thought. We in the United States have 
forsaken free enterprise in the fields of communication. Com- 
petition is at a minimum. 

“Our press is fast evaporating,” he thinks. “Ten states have 
not a single city with competing daily papers. Twenty-two states 
are without Sunday newspaper competition. Fourteen com- 
panies, owning eighteen papers, control about one-quarter of our 
total daily circulation. Three hundred and seventy chain news- 
papers own about one fifth of all our circulation. More than a 
quarter of our daily circulation is absentee owned. We have a 
thousand fewer owners than a few decades ago. Thirty-two 
hundred weeklies, the backbone of local democracy, have dis- 
appeared. One company dominates more than 3,000 weeklies. 
There are only 117 cities left, in our entire nation, where com- 
peting dailies still exist. 

“We talk about the value of a competitive press but our 
treatment of this basic -commodity—news and opinion—denies 
what we say. 

“One third of all regular radio stations are interlocked with 
newspapers. The bottleneck gets narrower. Four networks be- 
fore the war had 95 per cent of all night-time broadcasting power. 
One hundred and forty-four advertisers account for 97 per cent 
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of all the network income. A dozen advertising agents create 
the radio programs which bring to the networks one-half of their 
income. Independent radio stations are the step-children of the 
mike. In more than 100 areas the only newspaper left owns the 
only radio station. What price competition ! 

“The weekly attendance at movies amounts to more than 
100,000,000 people. But five companies control the 2,800 key 
theaters of the nation. These five companies—called the Big 
Five—pick up more than three-quarters of all the nickels and 
dimes paid by the American movie audience for its screen enter- 
tainment. All other producers of films enter the market place by 
grace of these companies. We have allowed five giants to destroy 
our market place of free competition for movies. Moreover, two 
companies produce about go per cent of all our raw film stock. 

“Philosophically we are still profoundly sound in our adher- 
ence to the gospel of free enterprise, particularly in thought. We 
must now restore our own market places of the mind, not only 
for the sake of our own freedom, but also so that we can main- 
tain leadership in the world-wide struggle against dictatorship 
of the mind.” 

Every thinking newspaperman will admit with Mr. Ernst, 
that American history includes this spectacle of industrial con- 
centration. Nevertheless, the same progress which made instanta- 
neous transmission of news and pictures possible has complicated 
our living. It is costly to report and interpret it, costly to publish 
it. World coverage and world interpretation take money. The 
present American newspaper withal its fewer owners is a far 
better bit of journalism than we had at the peak of 2,600 dailies 
in 1909. The American newspaper is at its best today in ability 
and completeness, in interpretive background, good taste and 
mechanical excellence. Competition often induces more accurate 
editing, but all the skill in the world won't keep a newspaper 
publishing if the readers turn to a stronger competitor. Are not 
mergers better than subsidies? 

This, then, is a brief history of the newspaper. With all its 
faults and failings, most historians are willing to accept it as a 
reliable source book. Day by day millions of Americans read 
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it for information, entertainment, buying direction and _ political 
guidance. Any newspaperman who seeks to analyze the news- 
paper is soon crusading for ecumenical freedom of the press and 
freedom of news communications. But there is “the little more 
and how much it is!” 

As an individual I have such a proprietary interest in this 
first freedom. I want to go forward as an American; to have life 
and have it more abundantly. Freedom of the press is my con- 
tinued access to the expression of the minority not in power. It 
is my freedom to talk to you, and your freedom to talk to me. 
Once limitations are placed on what shall be set into type or 
spoken on the air, then limitations will be put upon what one 
man will say to another. It is just as simple as that. 


Freedom of the press is that something for which the boys in 
the fox holes were fighting. It is the right to worship the God of 
our fathers. It is the effort to effect, with weapons of intellect 
and weapons of information, that which the weapons of armed 
force were seeking to accomplish against the enemy in time of 
war. 

There is “the little more” in every man’s ordinary life. It 
is what it means to me in the food I eat, the shoes I wear, the 
air I breathe; the right I have to sing or not to sing, to read or 
not to read, to listen to a political speaker or not to listen; the 
right to marry and have one child or ten; the right to choose an 
automobile called Chevrolet rather than one called Volkeswagon, 
the right to pay much or little for it, the right to earn enough 
money for my old age or to be a number on the social security 
books, the right to hope that my unborn son will do things with 
a mind that may spark genius thirty years from now. These, 
and all the hundreds of other things that fit into men’s lives, add 
up to my freedom of the press. 

Is it not simply the eyes and ears of the people? Does not 
the constitutional privilege of newspapers live or die by the 
measure of its service to them? I know that editors, reporters 
and. broadcasters are human, frail, somewhat erratic and credu- 
lous, even as you and I. What will they do with international 
freedom of communications when they get it? Will the mass of 
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news be presented wisely, completely? Will it ever be physically 
possible to do so? Or, will only such portions be used, as young 


newsmen judge to be interesting and important? 

We may suffer from their errors in judgment, their efforts 
to get the story out too early and with too little thought. They 
will often be wrong in their selection and treatment, but what is 
the alternative to this? Without freedom of the press we pass 
from liberty to slavery. We are at the mercy of the dictator, the 
breeding school, the concentration camp. 

With all its human shortcomings, we must rely on freedom 
of the press for information and guidance; for all the truth to 
mold our vision of the future, without which the people perish. 

I want to protect my right to react to this as a free American, 
responsible to government law, but free to choose and live my 
own individual life; to carve out my own destiny. I'll have to 
trust the newsman to paint the thing, as he sees it, for me. It all 
adds up to democracy. My right to enjoy it is conditioned on 
my willingness to fight to keep it, and to. pay the price for my 
first freedom. 

“Patience a moment! 

Grant I have mastered 
learning’s crabbed text, 
‘Still there’s the comment.” 

Not “Newspapers and History.” This is redundant. News- 
papermen and historians together interpret yesterday, for the 
guidance of today, in the shaping of a better tomorrow. 





JOSIAH HARMAR AND HIS INDIAN EXPEDITION* 


sy Howarp H. PeckHAM 

When the Revolutionary War ended, the new United States 
of America faced a problem that is acutely familiar to us today: 
Nobody wanted to remain in the Army or Navy. At the conclu- 
sion of the Revolution, there were probably 20,000 to 30,000 men 
under arms. The single, unifying aim of the war — independence 
from Great Britain — appeared to have been won, at least on the 
battlefield. Acknowledgement of that independence remained to 
be secured by a treaty of peace. The soldier and the sailor believed 
that their work was done; and if they had been serving their 
country for eight years, ever since the Battle of Lexington, every- 
one agreed that they had done their duty. In fact, if they had 
joined the armed forces only in time to participate in the final 
campaign at Yorktown, everyone agreed that they had done 
enough. The “homing instinct” of the American soldier was as 
strong then as it is now. None of them liked the military life. 

Yet the happy issue of the Revolutionary War did not remove 
all danger for the new republic. Great Britain was to exhibit a 
disgraceful stubbornness in failing to evacuate the northwest posts 
along the line of the Great Lakes. Lecherous, ambitious Spain 
was entrenched at New Orleans and up along the west bank of the 
Mississippi River and casting covetous eyes at the eastern shore. 
The Indian tribes which had been allied with Great Britain did 
not forget or forgive their recent enemies, the “long knives,” and 
regardless of the treaty making in Paris were not going to sur- 
render the lands on which they lived and hunted to the hated 
Americans. In fact, they denied the right of Britain to give away 
their — the Indians’ — land, since the Indians argued that the 
British had only a tenant’s rights to the posts they held. 

So then as now, the United States stood in dire need of 
military protection to prove or make good its dearly bought vic- 
tory. And yet its military force was melting away like ice in 

* Delivered on the Museum Lecture series, sponsored by the Ohio State Archeologi- 


cal and Historical Society, Thursday, April 11, 1946, in the Auditorium of its Museum 
and Library Building. 
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the spring. An important difference between the situation then 
and now was that the Continental Congress, which represented 
the federation of states, had no money to support a standing 
army. By 1784, the army of the United States was reduced to 
one regiment of infantry and one battalion of artillery, and the 
western settlements of the country lay exposed and unprotected. 


To command this token army, the Continental Congress ap- 
pointed a young veteran of the Revolutionary War from Phila- 
delphia. His name was Josiah Harmar, and he was, oddly 
enough, a Quaker. He was one of the very few officers of the 
Revolution who wished to continue his military career. Without 
that desire on his part, that satisfaction in serving his country 
well in a military office, the new nation would not have enjoyed 
the little protection it did receive from the pitiful, though valiant, 
army it maintained. 

Josiah Harmar was born in Philadelphia in 1753. Genealogi- 
cal research has failed to identify his father, but it was learned 
that his mother’s name was Rachael Harmar. Although this fact 
suggests that Josiah may have been an illegitimate child, it is by 
no means conclusive evidence. Rachael Harmar may have mar- 
ried a cousin by the name of Harmar. Any way, it is known that 
Rachael’s ancestors were English Quakers who had migrated to 
Pennsylvania in 1682. 

Rachael Harmar died when her son was less than three 
months old, and Josiah was reared by his aunt, who was his 
mother’s sister, Elizabeth Harmar. There appears to have been 
some money in the family, and Josiah attended Robert Proud’s 
highly respectable Quaker school in Philadelphia. Before he 
was twenty-three years old, the American Revolution broke out, 
and Josiah, who must have had influence and no Quaker con- 
victions against warfare, was appointed a captain in 1775 of the 
2nd Pennsylvania regiment. Thus he served his country from 
the very beginning of the conflict. 

Promotion came rapidly. He was appointed a major in 1776 
and a lieutenant-colonel in 1777. At various times he com- 
manded the 6th, 7th, 3rd, and 1st Pennsylvania regiments. He 
fought around New York and Philadelphia, and then staved up 
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on the Hudson with Washington until the descent on Yorktown 
in 1781. After Cornwallis’ surrender, he was detached under 
General Anthony Wayne to join General Nathanael Greene in 
the southern theater, where warfare continued. Greene made 
him adjutant general of the Southern Army in 1782. 

During the war, Harmar came to Washington’s notice and 
also became acquainted with several members of Congress. He 
seems to have had some of Washington’s ability to get along with 
people and not to arouse the antagonism of the jealous politicians 
in the Continental Congress. As a result of the respect he 
aroused and his desire to remain in military service, he was 
singled out for a particular duty of high honor. The long, drawn 
out peace negotiations in Paris had at last produced an acceptable 
treaty in 1783. After the American commissioners had signed it, 
it became necessary for the Congress to ratify it and put it into 
effect. A ratified copy of the treaty was then to be exchanged 
with Great Britain. The official copy for the British archives 
had to be taken to Paris and delivered over to the British com- 
missioners. Congress selected Josiah Harmar, who had just 
passed his thirtieth birthday, to be the courier. 

Harmar went up to New York in January, 1784, where he 
was forced to wait a month for ice to clear out of the harbor. 
He then embarked for the port of L’Orient in France. As a 
Quaker boy in France, he found much to occupy his time. He 
attended the theater in L’Orient the first night of his arrival, 
despite the fact that he did not know the language and conse- 
quently, as he remarked in his diary, “understood very little of 
a” 

He traveled by carriage to Paris, and special attention was 
shown this military officer from the United States on a diplomatic 
mission all along the route. Harmar arrived in Paris on March 
29 and delivered his dispatches and the ratified Treaty of Peace 
to our commissioner, Benjamin Franklin. Of course, he dined 
with Franklin and went to the theater several times. 

He also called on his old companion in arms, the Marquis de 
Lafayette, “who ruined me with the greatest affection and polite- 
ness imaginable.’ He visited the zoo and saw many animals from 
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Africa and India which he had never seen before. He did all 
the things that modern tourists do in Paris: visited the Louvre, 
the Luxembourg Gardens, Notre Dame cathedral, and even went 
out to Longchamp to the races. He also paid his respects at the 
Ecole Militaire and the Sorbonne University. Lafayette ar- 
ranged for him to be presented at Court and meet Louis XVI, 
the king who was in a few short years to fall before a revolution 
inspired in part by the success of the American rebels. Lastly, 
Harmar dined with the Comte de Vergennes, the French foreign 
minister who had directed the French aid extended to the United 
States. For a Quaker boy in a strange capital, Harmar certainly 
got around. 

On April 19, 1784, he left Paris by coach for Calais and 
crossed the channel to London, on a secret mission for Franklin. 
He visited all the usual places of interest and attended the theater 
almost every night. He records seeing the renowned Sarah Sid- 
dons in Tancred and Sigismunda. In fact he went to see her 
twice in Douglas and once in /sabella. From London Harmar 
returned to Paris, and at length on June 18 set out for the port 
of L’Orient. He sailed for America in company with Lafayette, 
who was, Harmar reported, “intolerably and constantly sick.” 

On his return to Philadelphia, Harmar found himself al- 
most at once appointed colonel-commandant of the United States 
Army, which had been assigned to guard the northwest frontier. 
Given a few weeks’ grace, Harmar improved his time by renew- 
ing his attentions to a Philadelphia girl whom he had known for 
more than a year. She figures occasionally in his diary as the 
“divine Miss Sarah” or “my dear Sally.” The entry in his diary 
for October 10, 1784, notes: ‘“‘Sunday—very fine weather. 
Hymen. My dear S. J.” This cryptic reference to the god of 
marriage meant that on that day Josiah Harmar was married to 
Miss Sarah Jenkins. Like the pioneer women who came after 
her, she followed her husband into the wilderness without com- 
plaint. 

Col. Harmar and his troops were ordered first to Fort Me- 
Intosh at the present site of Beaver, Pennsylvania, northwest of 
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Pittsburgh, where a great Indian conference was held for the 
purpose of treaty making. 

I have already mentioned that the Indians did not recognize 
the right of the British to cede their lands in the Ohio Valley to 
the Americans. The Indian claim was complicated further by the 
fact that the Ohio Valley was claimed by both the tribes who 
lived there and the Iroquois in New York state. Joseph Brant, 
a Mohawk of considerable education, was trying to unite the 
Indians behind him in order to demand that the land between the 
Great Lakes and the Ohio River be retained by and for the 
Indians. The Continental Congress refused to recognize the 
confederation he was forming or himself as its spokesman. 
Shrewdly they dealt with the tribes separately. A treaty was 
made with the Iroquois in 1784 by which they gave up their 
claim to the Ohio Valley in return for a secure title to the land 
they occupied in New York state. Now the Congress invited the 
western tribes to Fort McIntosh in order to purchase title to the 
same region from them. Representatives of the Delawares, 
Hurons, Ottawas, and Chippewas turned up, and the United 
States commissioners obtained title to much of what is now the 
State of Ohio. The treaty was signed in January, 1785. Harmar’s 
little force was sent along to protect the commissioners and to 
show the Indians that the Americans still had an army. After 
this initial duty, Harmar moved his headquarters down to Fort 
Pitt. 

From there he sent one company northward to establish 
Fort Franklin at what is now Franklin, Pennsylvania. Two 
more companies went down the Ohio River to establish Fort 
Steuben at Steubenville and Fort Harmar at Marietta. These 
two forts were used as bases from which to offer protection to 
the United States surveyors under Thomas Hutchins who were 
beginning to lay out the townships with which we are so familiar 
today. Before the Northwest Territory could be opened for 
settlement it had to be surveyed in order that claims and pur- 
chases could be described and recorded. 


The importance of this survey demands further comment. 
Ohio was the laboratory state in this work. After much experi- 
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menting the township of six miles square, divided into 36 sections, 
was determined to be the best means of measurement. Seven 
ranges of townships were surveyed and marked by Hutchins with 
Harmar’s protection. When the settlers began to pour in, it was 
possible to designate clearly their claims and purchases and to 
give them clear titles—although there was a little confusion and 
skullduggery. On the basis of the pioneer work done in eastern 
Ohio, the surveys of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and other states 
proceeded without a hitch. How many millions of dollars were 
saved the early settlers by being kept out of the pockets of law- 
yers in land suits, we can only guess. Kentucky furnishes an 
example of the expensive confusion rising from unsurveyed, 
squatter settlement. 

Besides protecting the surveying parties, Harmar’s main 
duties were to see that the Indians observed their treaty obli- 
gations and did not molest white traders and settlers, to evict 
white settlers from lands rightfully claimed by the Indians, and 
to be ready to take over the posts still held by the British in 
defiance of the cession made in the peace Treaty of 1783. 

The Canadians were no happier about the northern boundary 
of the United States than the Indians were. The area between 
Lake Superior and the Ohio River was a rich fur region which 
Canadian traders were exploiting. Moreover, if the Indian tribes 
withdrew from this area, they might very well demand large 
tracts of land in Canada as compensation for the loss they had 
suffered. Governor Haldimand and Governor Carleton both 
decided to hold the Lakes region as long as possible. They re- 
fused to evacuate the posts of Oswego, Niagara, Detroit, and 
Mackinac on the technical grounds that they had received no 
direct orders from London to do so. 

The Continental Congress thereupon demanded that London 
send orders for the evacuation of the posts. The British disliked 
to antagonize the Canadians or their recent Indian allies, and 
they benefitted from the fur monopoly in the Northwest. They 
found a loophole in the Treaty of 1783. The American peace 
commissioners had agreed to recommend to the several states that 
the Loyalists, whose property had been confiscated during the 
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war, be compensated for it. The recommendation had been made, 
but the Congress was powerless to force the states to make such 
restitution if they didn’t want to—and none of them did. Britain 
blamed the United States for evading a clause of the treaty and 
said she would hang on to the northwest posts until the Loyalists 
were compensated. It was apparent that the United States could 
make good its claim to the area only by settling it under armed 
protection and eventually pushing the British out. One of Col- 
onel Harmar’s ticklish jobs was to keep his army moving just 
ahead of the settlers, until the British gave away or attacked. 

Settlers did not need to be urged into the rich new territory. 
They clamored to go west. -The Ohio River was a broad highway 
that permitted entry for everybody into the fertile valley, unimag- 
inably rich in good soil, pleasant climate, water power, great 
forests, wild fruits and game and fish. We can hardly picture 
the new life that opened up before the western pioneer. Great 
land companies were formed to buy huge tracts of land from 
Congress and resell it to individuals. It is not my purpose to 
discuss the organization of the Ohio Company and the Scioto 
Company and their encouragement of westward migration, ex- 
cept to point out that their promotional efforts made Congress 
realize that some form of government must be set up in this 
territory. On July 13, 1787, the famous Northwest Ordinance 
was passed for the government of this region. General Arthur 
St. Clair, a Revolutionary War officer and a former president of 
the Continental Congress, was appointed civil governor of the 
territory. He was an old friend of Harmar’s. 

We left Harmar at Fort Pitt, but late in 1786 he moved 
down the river with 600 of the 670 men composing the United 
States Army and established his headquarters at Fort Harmar. 
From the fort, Harmar dispatched Captain Walter Finney to 
establish Fort Finney in 1786 at modern Jeffersonville, Indiana. 
This fort, at the rapids of the Ohio, was to protect the Kentucky 
settlements and Clark’s Grant from Indian raids. In 1787 Har- 
mar marched to Vincennes and established Major Hamtramck 
there in command. <A new fort, called Fort Knox, was built: 
in the settlement. Harmar was back at his headquarters again 
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to welcome the first colony of settlers brought by Rufus Putnam, 
which landed on April 8, 1788. The newcomers established 
themselves across the Muskingum from the fort and named the 
town Marietta in honor of Queen Marie Antoinette of France. 


The establishment and garrisoning of these western forts— 
three in Pennsylvania, two in Ohio, and two in Indiana—had the 
effect of stringing out Harmar’s meager force in a thin line. 
Communication and the forwarding of supplies were difficult, 
and almost impossible in bad weather. Harmar was plagued with 
all the old troubles familiar to generals in the Revolution and 
some new ones. He had difficulties with army contractors who 
failed to deliver food and clothing supplies to his troops on time, 
or who furnished damaged goods. He had to deal with lawless 
settlers who sold liquor to the Indians and otherwise incited 
them to acts of depredation. He was continually put off by the 
government in his efforts to obtain proper clothing for his troops 
and to get them paid. He was constantly in need of new recruits 
to fill up the companies. He was in continuous correspondence 
with Secretary of War Henry Knox. Doubtless many of his 
soldiers blamed him for their condition, and certainly some of 
the settlers resented the presence of authority and power. 

But the government existing under the loose Articles of 
Confederation was coming to its unlamented end. In 1788 a 
new Constitution was adopted, and the next year George Wash- 
ington was inaugurated as our first President. Harmar’s work 
was rewarded by a new commission as brigadier-general, the first 
commander, again, of the first United States Army under the 
Constitution. 

But as things looked better behind him, the Indians grew 
more menacing in front of him. They were not living up to 
their treaty obligations, once the full meaning of surrendering 
title to certain areas came home to them. They found that the 
lands they had ceded away for temporary gifts were being taken 
up by settlers who resented having the Indians set foot on their 
farms, and who by their very presence were driving wild game 
out of the region. The Indians were forced to hunt far and wide 
from the reservations left to them. 
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Then they were cheated by the traders who bought their 
furs, and out of fear they were given as little shot and powder 
as possible. It is certainly true that the Americans were not 
interested in making living conditions easy or even tolerable for 
the savages. The red men were frankly a nuisance and a danger, 
to be pushed out of the way by treaty, by purchase, by cheating, 
by threats, and by ill-treatment. Our record of observing our 
treaty commitments with the Indians is a black one. The rush 
of westward migration was such that always the Federal Govern- 
ment asked for more land and more land. We paid for it, yes, 
under a forced sale; but the money and goods we gave in pay- 
ment did not last long in Indian hands, and the dispossessed 
savages resented their bargains. 

White families who pushed a few miles northward of the 
Ohio River found themselves subject to attack by wandering 
bands of Indians. Behind the unrest of the Indians was the dark 
hand of the ‘British at Detroit, who were anxious to promote 
border warfare to keep back the growing tide of American mi- 
gration and settlement. The nearer the Americans came the more 
pressing would grow the demands for settlement of the Canadian 
boundary dispute and evacuation of the illegally held posts. It 
was an old game Britain was playing—and it is still being played 
today—of stirring up native peoples against the extension of 
rule by a rival power. 

White settlers had moved westward down the Ohio from 
Marietta on to the land of the Miami purchase in the fall of 
1789. To protect them another fort became necessary, and Fort 
Washington was erected on the site of modern Cincinnati. Gen- 
eral Harmar moved his headquarters there in December, 1789. 
At the same time Indian raiders grew bolder. By the spring of 
1790 it became evident to the Federal Government, as it was to 
Governor St. Clair and General Harmar, that a military expedi- 
tion to chastise the Indians was necessary. The regular army 
was too small to undertake it alone, of course, so a call was issued 
for militia in Kentucky and Pennsylvania. 


The volunteers came into Fort Washington all during the 
summer. They were not the sharpshooting frontiersmen of the 
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Daniel Boone type. They were boys, old men, drunkards, minor 
fugitives from justice, men without jobs or money, and the like 
—all the undesirable, restless, and unsuccessful element that is 
churned out of an established society and thrown to the frontiers. 
The motley rabble alarmed General Harmar because he had al- 
most no time to train them. They numbered 1133, of which 
Harmar said “at least 200 are good for nothing.” He added 
320 regulars to the militia which made a total force of 1453 
men, 

The expedition left Fort Washington on September 30. Its 
objective was the Miami Indian towns under Chief Little Turtle, 
located on the portage between the Maumee and the Little 
Wabash, the present site of Fort Wayne, Indiana. Since the 
highways of the wilderness were the waterways, Harmar could 
not proceed directly to the spot. He was going on foot, but had 
to follow the rivers. The expedition started up the west bank 
of the Little Miami, paralleling highway 42 to Xenia. Then it 
swung northwestward to Piqua and Fort Loramie, and northward 
to Girty’s Town, or modern St. Marys. Then it followed down 
the St. Mary’s River on the north side, paralleling present-day 
highway 33. 

The remarkable part of this wilderness march, which took 
18 days, was that during that time Harmar saw almost no 
Indians. They vanished before him and he met no opposition. 
On reaching the Miami villages, he found them deserted. Fore- 
warned, the Indians had withdrawn rather than face this army. 
Harmar destroyed about 300 log cabins and wigwams and 20,000 
bushels of corn in the village area. 

After this destructive work was done, Harmar was still dis- 
appointed at finding no enemy to fight. He started back toward 
Fort Washington, then detached 210 men under Colonel Hardin, 
the militia commander, to comb the Miami towns in the hope of 
encountering some Indians who might have returned to the site 
of their homes. In this hope the detachment was not disap- 
pointed ; it was in fact attacked by surprise, and the militia fled 
disgracefully, while the regulars stood their ground and 23 were 
killed. Colonel Hardin returned to General Harmar’s camp and 
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made his sad report. He was greatly disappointed in the show- 
ing the militia had made, and asked permission to avenge his 
defeat. Two days later, Harmar allowed him to take a detach- 
ment of 320 men to go back and stir up another fight. The 
same pattern was repeated. The Indians overwhelmed the detach- 
ment, again the militia wilted, and this time 180 men were killed 
and wounded. Probably 100 to 120 Indians were killed. 

After this second beating and having suffered over 15% 
casualties in his total force, Harmar marched straight back to 
Fort Washington over the route he had come. Oddly enough, 
he seems to have considered his expedition a success in his 
reports to Secretary of War Knox. He had destroyed the village 
and the corn supply that the Indians needed for the winter. He 
had also killed over 100 Indians. Apparently he did not think 
his more than 200 casualties too great a price for that accomplish- 
ment, in view of the fact that his force was largely militia. 

The fact was, however, the Indians were encouraged by 
their two victories over American arms to make fresh attacks 
on the outlying white settlements. Moreover, the Kentucky 
militia on returning home had no intention of bearing the blame 
for the two defeats. Before Harmar’s report reached the capital, 
rumors swept out of Kentucky criticizing Harmar’s command 
and even saying that he was drunk all the time. 

Secretary of War Knox let Harmar know that President 
Washington was greatly disappointed in the costly venture. Since 
the Indians were not subdued, the expedition had failed in its 
main objective. A second expedition was promptly planned, and 
this time the command. was invested in Governor St. Clair. 
Harmar was deeply hurt and refused to serve on the second cam- 
paign. He asked instead for a hearing before a court of inquiry. 
This was not a court martial, but a board of officers directed to 
investigate and report on his conduct. The inquiry acquitted 
him of all unbecoming and incompetent behavior. One cannot 
help feeling, however, that Washington was right in objecting to 
the detachments Harmar made to attack the Indians. After all, 
the reason for raising a task force of 1400 men was because two 
or three hundred were not regarded as sufficient to send against 
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the Indians. The entire force should have been used as a unit, 
or not at all. 

The Federal Government learned one lesson from Harmar’s 
experience, and that was the undependability of militia. For St. 
Clair’s expedition the regular United States Army was doubled 
in size, to consist of two regiments. Still, militia had to be called 
out to fill up the number of troops needed. When the volunteers 
came in to Fort Washington, they proved to be even a worse 
lot than Harmar had commanded. St. Clair was apprehensive of 
his fate, but he had to carry on. His appalling disaster is not 
part of my story. Harmar left Fort Washington and resigned 
from the army just before St. Clair set out in September, 1791. 
He was shrewd enough to predict that the expedition would be a 
failure. 

Harmar returned to Philadelphia and for a year apparently 
had no employment. It is time to return to his domestic life. Mrs. 
Harmar had followed her husband to his successive headquarters 
and presented him with two children: Charles, who was born 
in 1785 and who was drowned in the West Indies when he was 
twenty-one years old; and Eliza, born in 1787 and died in 1869. 
She married but left no issue. Another daughter was born after 
Josiah Harmar left the Northwest, but she died while still a 
small girl. 

The Harmars had what might be called a second family: 
two sons, Josiah, Jr., born in 1802, and William, born in 1803. 
Both of these boys survived and won honors at Yale University. 
Then they went out to Cincinnati for a few years to manage 
family properties there. Later they ‘returned to live in Phila- 
delphia. 

In 1793, Harmar’s old friend, Governor Mifflin of Pennsyl- 
vania, appointed him adjutant general of the Pennsylvania 
Militia. The job was mainly administrative, keeping tab on the 
various county units. The militia was called out to Philadelphia 
shortly after he took office, owing to brawls resulting from ten- 
sion between France and England as reflected in sailors from 
those two countries. Pennsylvania also furnished militia for the 
suppression of the Whiskey Rebellion in western Pennsylvania 
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in 1794. Harmar again crossed the mountains to Fort Pitt, with 
this federal force. The state militia was also greatly enlarged 
under Harmar. It was kept in readiness for the anticipated war 
with France in 1798, but the cloud passed. Harmar resigned 
his commission in 1799, offering as reasons the state of his 
health and of his private affairs. 

He retired to his estate outside Philadelphia, oddly named 
“The Retreat.” He had tenant farmers on most of the land, and 
he also owned property in the city of Philadelphia, in western 
Pennsylvania, and his Revolutionary War bonus lands centered 
in Ohio around Cincinnati. It is difficult to believe that Harmar 
was ever poor. The problem of administering these properties 
for profit doubtless did require much of his. time, but whether 
his health was impaired I have no way of knowing. At least he 
lived for 14 years in retirement. 


A receipt, written on a small scrap of paper and dated in 
August, 1813, tells its own story. From one David Evans to 
Mrs. Harmar, it reads: “for a mahogany Coffin with Silvered 
handles 22 Dollars.” The general was dead at sixty years of 
age. There is no biography of him although he is important in 
our country’s military history and noteworthy in the development 
of the Northwest Territory. Because he performed his daily 
duties competently and failed to shine on his one opportunity 
to be spectacular, he is too easily dismissed as a name connected 
with an ill-fated Indian campaign. His career before and after 
that date is largely unknown. Yet he had a great deal of respon- 
sibility in making the Northwest Territory a safe place for many 
of our pioneering ancestors. 

He held together and efficiently deployed a meager military 
force maintained by an insolvent and shaky Congress under the 
Articles of Confederation. This force was the visible arm of 
government to the Indians and to the British in Detroit. For 
five years General Harmar distributed this inadequate force along 
a wild frontier with the shrewdness of an expert chess player 
and exacted services from it that furnish our present day army 
with proud traditions. He commanded a peacetime standing 
army in a country that suspected all ambitious military men and 
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hated peacetime standing armies. He kept together a ragged 
force because the country could afford nothing better. He estab- 
lished forts that became centers of pioneer settlement. He had 
the unpleasant job of enforcing treaty obligations on the Indians, 
sometimes when they regretted making those treaties, and he had 
to chase raiders away from outlying settlements. Every movement 
he made was watched both by a critical Congress and by a dis- 
gruntled former enemy to the north. He was engaged in a con- 
stant race to exert sufficient pressure on the British, by maintain- 
ing control over the Indians and preparing the way for white 
settlement, so that the British would seek neither a boundary 
revision nor a new war. It was a ticklish assignment, and Har- 
mar’s unwavering attitude and steady hand paid off in 1794 when 
Anthony Wayne was able to defeat the Indians at Fallen Timbers 
within sight of a British post, and at the crucial moment the 
sritish did not quite dare fight back. 


Perhaps we can appreciate General Harmar’s contribution to 
our northwest history, if we consider what a commander of less 
integrity might have done in the same position. There were wide 
opportunities for petty graft in dealing with the army contractors. 
Under an anemic Congress, a lazy man could have shown no 
initiative and not been criticized. An unscrupulous man could 
have insisted on a large share in the land companies he was 
ordered to protect. A conspirator could have been paid hand- 
somely by the British for being ineffective. An ambitious tyrant 
might have turned his army against the Congress. These are all 
things that might very well have happened during those pre- 
carious years of our experiment with a new republic and with our 
first frontier. 

Yet Josiah Harmar seems to have been as firmly wedded to 
the new country for which he had fought as George Washington 
was. As a soldier he was loyal and obedient to the government 
that employed him: as a man he was honest and energetic. His 
failure to subdue the Indian raiders in 1790 may have revealed 
faulty judgment in tactics, but he was more successful than St. 
Clair was, and Anthony Wayne was completely successful only 
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because the regular army was again increased in size and Wayne 
was allowed two years in which to train his men. However we 
judge Harmar’s expedition, we should not let it outweigh his 
extraordinary services in opening the Northwest Territory to 
settlement in perilous times. He is a man to remember with 
gratitude. 











INDUSTRIAL BEGINNINGS IN OHIO* 
By WILLIAM ALEXANDER MABRY 


The abundance of fertile land was unquestionably the lode- 
stone which attracted most of the early settlers to the Ohio 
Country. But along with the pioneer farmers came numbers of 
skilled mechanics to build the boats and erect the little mills and 
shops that were so much needed to furnish those necessities that 
could not be profitably brought from the East. No tariff was 
necessary to protect the infant industries of the western country. 
Sheer distance and the difficulties and costs of transportation 
afforded ample protection in the early years of development. 

Those enterprising individuals who planned the first settle- 
ments in Ohio were quite aware of the fact that they would have 
to provide for grinding their grain, sawing the lumber for their 
buildings, making the iron for their tools and farming implements, 
and the salt for their food. Captain Jonathan Devol, best remem- 
bered for his skill as a shipbuilder, rendered a real service to his 
pioneer neighbors of Washington County when he constructed a 
floating gristmill, the wheels of which were turned by the current 
of the Ohio River. The boats to which the machinery was attached 
were fastened to trees on the shore.1 The ingenious Captain also 
invented a mill to grind and press out the juice of cornstalks to 
make molasses.” 

Soon after the founding of Marietta, men were sent out to 
examine the streams for mill sites. Among the best located was 
one on Wolf Creek, about a mile above the junction with the 
Muskingum River. The channel of the creek was cut out of lime- 
stone rock, and there was a fall of several feet in a few rods. 
Colonel Robert Oliver, Major Haffield White, and Captain John 
Dodge formed an association in the summer of 1789 for the erec- 
tion of mills at this place which was sixteen miles from Marietta. 


* Read at the afternoon session of the Annual Meeting of the Ohio Academy of 
History, at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, April 5, 1946. 

1 Warren Jenkins, The Ohio Gazetteer and Traveler’s Guide (Columbus, 1837), 
440 


* 9 Julia Perkins Cutler, The Founders of Ohio; Brief Sketches of the Forty-eight 


Pioneers, Who under the Command of General Rufus Putnam, . . . Commenced the 
First White Settlement in the Northwest Territory (Cincinnati, 1888), 25. 
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The land was donated by the Ohio Company. During the course 
of the year a dam was thrown across the creek and a sawmill 
erected. The wrought-iron crank for the mill, weighing one hun- 
dred and eighty pounds, had been made in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, and brought to Ohio by packhorse and river boat. In 1790 
a one-story log structure sixteen feet by twenty-four feet was 
erected for a gristmill a short distance below the sawmill. The 
running gear was made by two mechanics named Applegate and 
Potts who came from Monongahela County, Pennsylvania, and 
millstones were brought from Laurel Hill.* 


The mill was soon doing a thriving business. Judge Joseph 
Barker of Washington County recorded in his notes: “In March 
following [1790] in company with a number of neighbors from 
Marietta, I went to Wolf Creek mills, which had been in operation 
a few days; we had a perogue and sixty bushels, principally corn. 
We landed within half a mile of the mill at ten o’clock, A.M.; a 
four ox team took our grain to the mill and returned the meal, and 
we had all ground and started for Marietta at two o’clock, P.M., 
and arrived there before sundown. I saw a bushel of corn ground 
at that mill in two minutes by a watch.’ 


Millsburgh, the little settlement which developed around the 
mills, had to be abandoned in 1791 because of the Indian menace. 
Yet the mills remained relatively unharmed during five years of 
Indian wars. Only once the Indians hoisted the gate and set the 
millstones running; the stones were worn smooth and had to be 
re-faced. Armed companies of twenty or thirty men from the 
garrison at Plainfield (later called Waterford) would visit the 
mills, grind their grain, and return to the fort.® Such experiences 
were common in the frontier communities. 


The first mill in the vicinity of Youngstown was one erected 
by John and Phineas Hill.in 1798 or 1799. Abraham Powers, one 
of the first settlers and a practical millwright, put in machinery 
for both grinding and sawing. There were not enough men at the 


8S. P. Hildreth, ‘‘The First Mill in Ohio,’ The American Pioneer, a monthly 
periodical devoted to the objects of the Logan Historical Society . . . John S. Williams, 
ed. Sanne II (1843), 99-100. 
id., 100. 


5 Tbid., 101. 
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time in the neighborhood to raise the mill, so extra hands were 
secured from Greersburgh (now Darlington), Pennsylvania. A 
keg of whiskey and fresh bear meat served as added inducements.° 

One of the most urgent needs of the pioneers was for salt. 
The supply from the East was inadequate and the price was pro- 
hibitively high. Rev. Joseph Badger, a New England clergyman 
who settled in the Connecticut Reserve in 1802, mentioned in his 
memoirs that salt brought in open boats from Buffalo sold at from 
twelve to twenty dollars a barrel.’ Fortunately salt was found in 
solution in numerous locations in Ohio. Paths beaten by animals 
led to salt springs or salt “licks.” Thaddeus Mason Harris of 
Boston, visiting Ohio in 1803, commented: “The salt licks are 
among the natural curiosities of this country. I tasted of several 
which I thought much stronger than sea water.’’* The salt water 
had to be boiled in large kettles or vats to secure the saline crystals. 
The Scioto Salt Works, located on a reserved tract of land near 
the center of Jackson County, about twenty-eight miles southeast 
of Chillicothe, produced considerable quantities of salt in the early 
years of the nineteenth century but were abandoned when more 
abundant salt springs were located elsewhere. First the Federal 
Government and then the State followed the practice of reserving 
the lands where salt was found in order to prevent individuals 
from getting a salt monopoly. Some 24,320 acres had been set 
apart for this purpose by 1803.° There were countless little 
springs producing weak salt water which supplied localities not 
near the larger works on the Scioto and Muskingum rivers. For 
instance, works were erected about 1802 at a spring five miles 
south of Warren, in the Connecticut Reserve, which produced 
some two bushels of salt a day. One man tended the furnace and 
another with a team cut and hauled the wood used for fuel. On 
this slender business depended nearly the entire population of the 
southern part of the Reserve for their salt at a price of three or 
four dollars a bushel.’® 


® Wiggins and McKillop, eds. and pubs., Youngstown, Past and Present 
‘Cleveland and Pittsburgh, 1875), 11. 
7 Joseph Badger, A Memoir of Rev. Joseph Badger (Hudson, O., 1851), 131. 
SThaddeus Mason Harris, The Journal of a Tour into the Territory Northwest of 
the Alleghany Mountains; Made in the Spring of the Year 1803 (Boston, 1805), 181. 
® Tbid., 110. 
Badger, Memoir, 131. 
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Kor a number of years salt production in the State continued 
to go up. John Kilbourn’s Ohio Gazetteer of 1833 states that 
Morgan County, one of the richer salt counties, had thirty fur- 
naces making 351,000 bushels of salt annually which was worth 
$87,750 wholesale. At that time two new wells were ready to go 
into operation as soon as the furnaces could be completed and six 
others were being bored. The wells were from six hundred to 
eight hundred feet deep.'! By the 1830’s the salt scarcity had 
passed. Pioneer ingenuity and enterprise had solved a_ basic 
problem. 

Accustomed to the small neighborhood blast furnaces in the 
Ikast which had supplied iron for their farming and household 
needs, the early settlers of Ohio sought to reproduce them in their 
new homes. Fortunately, eastern Ohio was possessed of abundant 
iron ore. According to one authority, the first furnace in the State 
was erected by Daniel Eaton in the Mahoning River Valley near 
Poland in 1804. Its two-ton per day output was used mainly for 
cooking utensils. Soon others were built in Columbiana, Adams, 
and Licking counties. Isaac Heaton initiated the iron industry in 
Youngstown with his Mill Creek Furnace about 1835.'* 


The region which soon became the foremost in iron produc- 
tion was the Hanging Rock Region on the Ohio River. The name 
is derived from a cliff on the north side of the Ohio River about 
three miles below Ironton, and the district embraces the Ohio 
counties of Jackson, Gallia, Vinton, Scioto, and Lawrence and the 
counties of Greenup, Boyd, Lawrence, and Carter in Kentucky.’* 
The first furnace on the Ohio side of the river in this district was 
one known as “The Union,” erected in 1826 by John Means, an 
abolitionist who had moved to Ohio from Spartansburg, South 
Carolina. It was located in Elizabeth Township, Lawrence County. 
In the early days its production rate was three or four tons a day; 
thirty tons a week was considered a record achievement.** John 


11John Kilbourn, The Ohio Gazetteer, or Topographical Dictionary . . . (Columbus, 
1833), 325. 

12American Iron and Steel Institute, Steel Facts (New York), No. 73 (CAug., 
1945), 7. 

13 Tbid., 6. 

14 Eugene B. Willard, A Standard History of the Hanging Rock Iron Region of 
Ohio (Chicago, 1916), I, 53-5. 
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Campbell, called the “father and founder of Ironton,” moved to 
the Hanging Rock Region in 1834 and, with Robert Hamilton, 
built the Mount Vernon Furnace.*® In 1837 William Firmstone 
put up Vesuvius Furnace, credited with being the first hot-blast 
furnace in America. Lawrence County alone boasted eight fur- 
naces by 1837.’® Located near the furnaces were forges to work 
the metal. Eleven of these were erected in eastern Ohio between 


1809 and 1826.17 


Local blacksmiths or small foundries supplied the tools and 
household articles so much needed. Thomas Piper ran the follow- 
ing advertisement in the Ohio State Journal and Columbus Gazette 
of January 12, 1826: “I am doing business in my new Shop, near 
the Cotton factory, in Columbus, where every description of work 
in my line can be had at the shortest notice and on the most 
reasonable terms. ... I have a workman at Edge Tools, from the 
city of New York, and will furnish Axes, and all kinds of Edge 
Tools, of the very best quality; also, all kinds of Mill-irons.”'* 


Similarly, the Columbus Foundry, managed by Joseph Ridge- 
way, offered for sale J. Wood’s Patent Ploughs and “a large 
quantity of shares, extra, on hand to supply the place of those 
worn out.” An additional item was B. Crooker’s Patent Corn 
Sheller, “capable of shelling 400 bushels in ten hours, by the power 
of a boy to turn and another to feed.” Grist, saw, and fulling 
mill castings, plate and box stoves, andirons, and wagon boxes, 
too, might be secured at the foundry. Hogs, corn, and other 
country produce were acceptable in payment, but the foundry 
offered “a liberal discount made when cash is paid in hand.”’'® 


The Eagle Foundry of Steubenville in January, 1830, assured 
its customers that it had on hand a sufficient quantity of pig metal 
and could make “castings of all kinds, to order, at short notice.” 
An assortment of. stoves and grates was available for immediate 
delivery.”° 


15 Tbid., 57. 

16 Jenkins, Ohio Gazetteer, 254. 

W7William T. Utter, The Frontier State, 1803-1825, The History of the State of 
Ohio, ed. by Carl Wittke, Vol. II (Columbus, 1942), 256. 

18 Ohio State Journal and Columbus Gazette, Jan. 12, 1826. 

19 Thid., March 23, 1826. 

20 Western Herald and Steubenville Gazette, Jan. 2, 1830. 
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Since the early settlers were so very dependent on the rivers 
and lakes, and later on the canals, as avenues of transportation, it 
was inevitable that the building of boats and ships should become 
an important industry. Captain Jonathan Devol, a native of 
Rhode Island and an associate of the Ohio Company, directed the 
building of the Union Galley, or Mayflower, the boat in which 
General Putnam’s party descended the Ohio River to Marietta. 
He continued to practice his trade in Ohio and, in 1792, built 
for General Putnam a twelve-oared barge entirely of red cedar. 
The timbers he had procured up the Little Kanawha at the risk 
of his life. Five years later he purchased land on the Muskingum 
River, some five miles above Marietta, built a home, erected mills 
for carding wool and dressing and fulling cloth, and engaged in 
shipbuilding on a more extensive scale.” 


Of river craft built along the Ohio there was a wide variety. 
There were barges and keelboats, but the most common type used 
for the heavy down-river traffic was the Kentucky boat or “ark.” 
These large flat-bottomed boats were made with planks fastened 
upon ribs by wooden bolts to form a parallelogram from twelve 
to eighteen feet wide and from forty to fifty feet long. A shed or 
cabin was sometimes erected to protect the crew and cargo from 
the weather. A boat of this type could carry from sixty to eighty 
tons and was simply permitted to float downstream with the cur- 
rent; oars or poles were not used save to direct it or propel it 
to the shore.** 

During the early years of the nineteenth century a number of 
fully rigged sailing vessels were constructed at Marietta. The first 
was the 1I10-ton brig, St. Clair, built by Stephen Devol for 
C. Green and Company in 1800. Soon followed the Muskingum 
and the Eliza Green. With a view to avoiding trans-shipmgent at 
New Orleans, these were loaded with the produce of the country 
and dispatched directly to the Atlantic seaboard or foreign ports.** 
Christian Schultz who visited Marietta in September, 1807, noted 

1 Cutler, Founders of Ohio, 23-5. 
22 William Alexander Mabry, ‘“‘Ante-Bellum Cincinnati and Its Southern Trade,”’ 
American Studies in Honor of William’ Kenneth Boyd, by members of = o_o 


Club, Duke University, David Kelly Jackson, ed. (Durham, N. C., 1940), 
2a Marietta Board of Trade, Century Review of Marietta, Ohio jf 1900), 84. 
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in his journal: “Shipbuilding is carried on [at Marietta] with 
more spirit than at any other town on the Ohio. ... Lost two fine 
ships on the falls last year but now on the stocks three ships of 
about 300 tons burthen each, and two large brigs, besides smaller 
craft. The former will be ready to descend the river with the 
earliest spring freshes, when they will be loaded with the produce 
of the country, and ready to convey it to the most distant part of 
the globe.” He adds» the interesting note that the price of ship- 
building was fifty dollars a ton rigged and equipped completely 
for the sea.** 

The difficulty of getting the vessels down the rivers and out 
to open water plus the general depression which shipping suffered 
during the time of the Embargo Act and the War of 1812 caused 
a temporary abandonment of the building of sailing vessels. But 
between 1800 and 1812 there were built in Marietta alone twenty- 
six vessels, including brigs, schooners, ships, and two gunboats for 
the Federal Government.** 

Other towns on the Ohio River, notably Cincinnati and Steu- 
benville, shared with Marietta the boatbuilding and shipbuilding 
industry. On Lake Erie, Cleveland and Sandusky had their ship 
yards and rope walks. John Kilbourn’s Ohio Gazetteer tor 1816, 


jean 


in its sketch of Cleveland, stated: “. . . during the late war, it 
[Cleveland] was a considerable depot for provisions and muni- 
tions of war, as also a place for building various kinds of boats 


6 


and other water craft, for military service on the lake.”” 

Six years before Fulton and Livingston’s Clermont made its 
famous trip up the Hudson River, the possibility of steam naviga- 
tion on the western waters was being discussed in Cincinnati. In 
1801 two promoters, Samuel Heighway and John Pool, were seek- 
ing subscriptions in Cincinnati “for the bringing into effect a 
mechanical project, constructed for the propelling of boats against 
the stream of rivers, tides and currents by the power of steam or 


*4 Christian Schultz, Travels on an Inland Voyage through the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and through the Territories of 
Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, and New Orleans; Performed in the Years 1807 and 
1808 (New York, 1810), I, 142. 

°5 Charles Cist, Cincinnati Miscellany (Cincinnati, 1845), I, 205. 

% John Kilbourn, The Ohio Gazetteer: or Topographical Dictionary (Columbus, 
1816), 36. 
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elastic vapor.”** Their efforts came to naught, probably because 
of lack of financial support. 

The first steamboat actually to descend the Ohio River was 
the New Orleans built at Pittsburgh under the direction of 
Nicholas Roosevelt and launched in the autumn of 1811. The 
boat yards in the Ohio River towns soon began construction of 
steamboats. Cincinnati’s first steamboat, the Vesta, was built in 
1816, and steamboat building rapidly became one of Cincinnati's 
major industries. 

The boatyard of Elijah Murray, Thomas Thompson, and 
William Murray in Steubenville advertised in the Western Herald 
and Steubenville Gazette of January 9, 1830: “Steam boats, keel, 
flat, and all other kind of boats built at short notice and on reason- 
able terms.”’ It was stated that boats would be built of any wood 
desired but that locust or oak frames were considered best for 
steamboats. Also, the advertisers offered to buy oak, pine, cherry, 
poplar, and walnut saw logs. 

3y the 1830’s steamboat building was flourishing in Marietta 
and Harmar, across the Muskingum River. In 1836 a steamboat 
company was incorporated in Marietta with a capital of $300,000, 
and a steam engine company was established in Harmar the same 
year. Steamboats built in that area earlier had been equipped 
generally with engines built in Wheeling or Pittsburgh.** 

Ohio’s farm families, with the resourcefulness characteristic 
of pioneer peoples, provided at home many of the items which 
today would be made in factories and sold in stores. They pro- 
duced wool and made homespun clothing, slaughtered and cured 
their meat, made maple syrup and sugar. Cheese and wine were 
commonly made on the farms. Potash and pearlash were pro- 
duced from the abundant timber, much of which was cut to clear 
the land for farming. Some of the “asheries” were commercial 
ventures of considerable size, but farm wives used these alkalies 
in preparing their hominy, making soap, and in bleaching cloth.*® 
Wool hats were made principally by the hatters in town, but 


Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette, March 4, 1801 (quoted in Charles Cist, 
Cincinnati in 1841; Its Early Annals and Future Prospects (Cincinnati, 1841), 177) 
Jenkins, Ohio Gazetteer, 366. 

2% Utter, Frontier State, 235-6, 
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farmers sometimes made their own summer hats out of rye straw. 
They soaked the straw, plaited it, and sewed the plaits into shape. 
Another material used for summer work hats was shavings planed 
from a buckeye limb and cut into strips about an eighth of an inch 
wide. These were plaited in the same manner as the straw and 
reputedly made hats of great durability.*° One can imagine, how- 
ever, that these hats lacked much in artistry. 


Even in the frontier period the towns with their multiple 
industries, most of which employed fewer than ten men, were 
tremendously important in the life of the State. In 1820 Ohio 
had 578 factories which were capitalized at $3,955,829 and which 
produced goods valued at $3,134,772. The State had already 
become one of the foremost manufacturing areas of the Union.* 


John Kilbourn’s Ohio Gazetteer of 1833 lists as the principal 
towns of the State: Cincinnati, Portsmouth, Gallipolis, Marietta, 
and Steubenville on the Ohio River; Zanesville, Lancaster, Chilli- 
cothe, Columbus, Dayton, and Hamilton:in the interior; and 
Painesville, Cleveland, and Sandusky City on Lake Erie. In a 
paper of this scope it is manifestly impossible to attempt a detailed 
survey of the early industrial development of each of these towns 
and of the numerous smaller ones in the State. A few sidelights 
on their industrial history, however, may serve to illustrate the 
nature and diversity of work done in enterprises other than those 
already treated. 


Cincinnati, which was in time to become the Queen City of 
the West, in 1810 was a little unpaved river town noted chiefly 
for the eight brickyards “in the Western part of the Bottom,” the 
tanneries, and the shambles of the butchers.*? The factory sys- 
tem in Cincinnati dates from the construction of the “Steam 
Mill” in 1814. It was a nine-story building designed to house 
wool and cotton machinery, a fulling mill, four pairs of stones for 
the manufacture of flour, and several other machines—all driven 
by a single seventy-horsepower steam engine.* 


30 J. F. Edgar, Pioneer Life in Dayton and Vicinity (Dayton, 1896), 194. 
31 Utter, Frontier State, 229 

32 Daniel Drake, Notices Concerning Cincinnati (Cincinnati, 1810), 29. 
33 Mabry, ‘‘Ante-Bellum Cincinnati,’ 65. 
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Judging from Daniel Drake’s description, Cincinnati was a 
veritable hive of industry in 1815. In addition to the compara- 
tively large-scale operations carried on by the Steam Mill Com- 
pany and the Cincinnati Manufacturing Company, there were 
dozens of shops and small establishments which fabricated a wide 
variety of wares. There was no iron foundry as yet, but black- 
smiths made nails, stills, kettles, tinware, rifles, dirks, etc. Though 
Cincinnati never became a great textile center, it had in operation 
in 1815 for cotton work 3,300 spindles, 14 cotton and 91 wool 
carding machines, 130 spindles for wool, and a number of “twist- 
ing machines” and cotton gins. Horse power was commonly used 
in the smaller spinning plants. Among the Cincinnati manufac- 
tured goods of 1815 may be named: trunks “covered with deer 
skin,” blank books and binding work, white lead, tobacco and 
snuff, pot and pearl ashes, soap, candles, and various types of 
cordage. The two local breweries, one of which had been erected 
four years earlier, consumed about thirty thousand bushels of 
barley annually in the making of beer, porter, and ale. These 
beverages were exported to the Mississippi Valley, as far south as 
New Orleans. Furniture of all sorts was made from native cherry 
or walnut or mahogany “‘freighted up the Mississippi.” The latter 
was doubtless imported by way of New Orleans. Cincinnati 
coopers were using a machine, recently invented by William 
3ailey of Kentucky, which, powered by one or two horses, en- 
abled a man and boy to dress and joint, “in a superior manner,” 
staves necessary for a hundred barrels, hogsheads, or pipes in 
twelve hours. Arrangements were being made to export dressed 
staves to New Orleans.** Capitalizing on the nationalism of the 
period, J. B. Robinson, “an American,” advertised in the Liberty 
Hall and Cincinnati Gazette of June 9, 1818, that he would card 
wool “better than any person that ever was imported, exported, or 


transported from Britain.” * 


No sketch of Cincinnati, however brief, should fail to include 
some consideration of its pork-packing industry. Exactly when 


34 Daniel Drake, Natural and Statistical View, or Picture .of Cincinnati and the 
Miami Country (Cincinnati, 1815), 143-7. 
35 Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, June 9, 1818. 
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pork was first packed for market in Cincinnati it is difficult to 
say with certainty. One authority credits Richard Fosdick with 
initiating the business in 1810.°° James Flint, one of the numerous 
foreign travelers who visited Cincinnati, observed in January, 
1819, that dealers in pork were “busy cutting up and salting” and 
that “boats were loading pork and drays carrying it down to the 
river,” 37 

By 1826 the industry had undoubtedly assumed large pro- 
portions, and the city had earned its nickname, “Porkopolis.” 
Benjamin Drake and Edward Deering Mansfield, writing of Cin- 
cinnati in that year, state that its pork business was greater than 
that of Baltimore and “perhaps not exceeded by that of any place 
in the world.’** During the season from November 15, 1826, to 
February 15, 1827, forty thousand hogs were packed in Cincin- 
nati; thirty thousand of these were slaughtered in the city, and 
ten thousand, already killed, were brought in wagons from the 
surrounding country. In 1826 Cincinnati: exported 17,000 bar- 
rels of pork, valued at $102,000; 1,280,000 pounds of lard, worth 
$64,000 ; and 1,425,000 pounds of hams and bacon, which brought 
$57,000. In the early days there was little attempt to sell those 
parts of the hog that could not be readily salted or smoked and 
packed. For example, spare ribs in large quantities were dumped 
into the Ohio River. Not until about 1830, when there was a 
large influx of Germans and a general increase in population, 
was there a market for ribs.*° 

Andrew Miller visited Ohio and other western states and 
prepared a handbook which was published in 1819 “for the benefit 
of Emigrants and others, intending to visit the Western Country.” 
His observations supply some details about the industrial develop- 
ment to that time. He noted particularly the iron furnaces and 
forges, factories for the making of glass, woolen and cotton cloth, 
paper, nails, and “an almost infinite number of grist, merchant, 
and saw mills.” Quarrying was carried on in all parts of the 


36 Henry A. and Kate B. Ford, History of Cincinnati, Ohio (Cleveland, 1881), 328. 

37 James Flint, Letters from America, Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, ed. by 
R. G. Thwaites, Vol. IX (Cleveland, 1904), 150-1. 

38 Benjamin Drake and Edward D. Mansfield, Cincinnati in 1826 (Cincinnati, 
1827), 78. 
39 Cist, Cincinnati Miscellany, I, 20. 
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State, limestone being the most common type of stone found. 
Grind, whet, and millstones were made in the Connecticut Reserve, 
and on Raccoon Creek in Athens County were made burr mill- 
stones “equal to the best [English burrs.” In Chillicothe, he ob- 
served a cotton and woolen factory, rope walks, breweries, dis- 
tilleries, and tanneries. As he descended the Ohio River approach- 
ing Steubenville in April, 1816, he heard “the music of its pon- 
derous steam engines” several miles before he had a view of the 
town. Among the factories which he saw there was one making 
soap and candles. Zanesville, with excellent water power, boasted 
three glass factories, a paper mill, a book bindery, a nail factory, 
and numerous mechanics’ shops.*° 

There were other industries that soon developed. Dayton, 
for instance, had a thriving silk industry in the 1830’s.* 
Akron with a population of only 1600 in 1836 had a clock and 
looking-glass manufactory, an engraver and map manufactory, 
two chair factories, an extensive manufactory of carding and 
shearing machines, in addition to the common types of manufac- 
tories mentioned.** 

Further enumeration, however, would add little to the pic- 
ture. The industrial revolution in Ohio was to go on, but the 
foundations were securely laid. Before 1840, Ohio manufac- 
turers were already fabricating by steam and water power articles 
ranging alphabetically from agricultural implements to wrought- 
iron nails. What Charles. Cist wrote of Cincinnati in 1845 might 
well have been written of the entire State of Ohio: “There seems 
to exist a general conspiracy . . . to put down the sale of eastern 
articles . . . and a systematic effort to introduce article by article 
into our manufacture here by machinery what has heretofore 


been fabricated merely by hand... .” ** 


40 Andrew Miller, New States and Territories, or the Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, North-Western, Missouri, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama in Their Real 
Characters in 1818 (n. p., 1819), 9-47 (located in Rare Book Division, Library of 
Congress). 
41Kilbourn, The Ohio Gazetteer (Columbus, 1833), 173. 

42 Jenkins, Ohio Gazetteer, 55. 
43 Cist, Cincinnati Miscellany, II, 174. 














MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
OHIO ACADEMY OF HISTORY 


Friday, April 5, 1946 





The Ohio Academy of History held its annual meeting in 
connection with the Ohio College Association at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, April 5, 1946. Fifty-three persons attended the 
luncheon meeting and heard Professor Foster Rhea Dulles speak 
on “Russian-American Relations.” His talk was followed by a 
report on the work of the Ohio War History Commission by its 
director, Dr. James H. Rodabaugh. 

President Wm. E. Smith presided over the afternoon session. 
Three papers were read: ‘The Horse and Mule in Ohio to 1865,”* 
R. L. Jones of Marietta College ; “Industrial Beginnings in Ohio,” 
W. A. Mabry of Mt. Union College; “Without Geography or 
Chronology,” Frank Esterquest of Western College. 


The business session which followed was one of the most 
significant in the history of the academy. A Committee on Con- 
stitution with Harold E. Davis as chairman was appointed at 
the annual meeting in 1944. (There was no meeting in 1945 be- 
cause of war-time restrictions on transportation.) A report of 
this committee was read by A. Sellew Roberts which, after dis- 
cussion and minor amendments, was adopted. 


Constitution of the Ohio Academy of History 


“To perfect the organization of the Ohio Academy of His- 
tory in existence since 1932, the members of the Academy here- 
with adopt the following articles of a constitution: 

“TI. Purpose of the organization: To enable the historians 
of the State of Ohio to assume their rightful role in such historical 
activities within the state as research, the formation of archives, 
historical instruction in the schools, state and local historical activi- 
ties and publications, and to aid in the elevation of the general 
level of historical consciousness throughout the state. 


*To be published in a forthcoming number of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review. 
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“II. Membership:. Membership shall be open. to (1) All 
members of historical faculties of colleges and universities of 
the state, (2) Officers and staff members of historical societies 
within the state, (3) Such other persons actively engaged in the 
teaching of history or interested in history as may upon applica- 
tion be admitted by the Executive Committee. 


“III. Dues of 50¢ a year will be payable at the time of the 
annual meeting. Active members shall consist. of the members 
paying dues. 

“IV. Officers: The following officers shall be elected at the 
annual spring meeting of the Academy by active members in at- 
tendance: President, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer. 
Unless unable to serve, the Vice-President shall be a candidate for . 
the presidency the following year. 


“V. Committees: (1) The President, Vice-President, retir- 
ing President and Secretary-Treasurer shall constitute an execu- 
tive committee with full authority to act in the name of the 
Academy. (2) The President shall appoint each year a Committee 
on Awards, whose function it shall be to select the outstanding 
historical achievement of a member of the Academy during the 
preceding year for appropriate recognition by the Academy at its 
annual spring meeting. (3) The President shall appoint a nomi- 
nating committee. (4) A Committee on Publications of which one 
member shall be the editor of the Ohio State Archeological and 
Historical Quarterly shall consider possible arrangements for pub- 
lication of papers presented at the meetings of the Academy. 
(5) A Committee on the Teaching of History appointed by the 
President. 

“VI. Meetings: The Academy shall meet at least once a 
year, either at the time of the annual meeting of the Ohio College 
Association or at such other time as the Executive Committee 
may determine. The Executive Committee of the Academy may 
provide for an additional meeting in the fall. If possible one 
session of the spring meeting shall be planned on some subject 
of Ohio history in cooperation with the Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society.” 
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Resolution Honoring Dr. Benton 

“Dr. Elbert J. Benton, long an honored member of the His- 
tory Fraternity within Ohio and the country as a whole, died 
March 28, shortly after having celebrated his 75th birthday. Dr. 
Benton taught history for nearly four decades at Western Reserve, 
where his worth was recognized by successive advancements in 
responsibility, until in 1925 he became the first dean of the newly- 
formed Graduate School at Western Reserve University. At the 
time of his death, Dr. Benton was the tireless director of the 
Western Reserve Historical Society, a position which he had held 
during the five years after his retirement from Western Reserve. 
His scholarly qualities, his delightful personality, his able work 
as teacher and administrator, will not soon be forgotten by those 
who knew him. 

“The Ohio Academy of History hereby spreads on its min- 
utes, a resolution of profound regret at Dr. Benton’s passing, 
and hereby requests that the Secretary send to Mrs. Benton, a 
copy of this resolution. 





“Respectfully submitted, 
HowarD RosINsoNn, 
A. T. VoLwILer, 
Committee.” 
The Nominating Committee, consisting of B. H. Pershing, A. 
Sellew Roberts and Major Charles M. Thomas, reported the fol- 
lowing officers who were elected for the year 1946-47: President, 
Francis P. Weisenburger ; Vice-President, George F. Howe; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Wm. D. Overman. 
Wo. D. Overman, Secretary. 











MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
OHIO STATE ARCHASOLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Friday, April 12, 1946, 1:00 P.M. 


The meeting was called to order by President Arthur C. 
Johnson, Sr., at 1:00 P.M. with a larger and more representa- 
tive attendance than usual. In opening the meeting President 
Johnson made the following introductory remarks : 

“\Ve are now at an important crossroads in the life of the 
Society. We will not read the reports of the activities for the 
past year, but will look forward to 1946 and 1947. This meeting 
is remarkable in a number of ways; in all the twenty-one years 
I have been president, this is the first time the Governor of Ohio 
has attended a meeting. The Annual Reports are available in 
written form and will not be read at this time. This Society has 
the finest Board of Trustees representing any institution and 
I wish to express my thanks to them and to the staff as a whole 
for their loyalty and cooperation. Some time ago I wrote letters 
to the members of the Board of Trustees asking to be relieved of 
the Presidency after having served for twenty-one years. It has 
been a delightful thing, this Presidency, but I felt that I should 
retire at this time. However I received letters from all menibers 
of the Board asking me to remain, so I have agreed to enter into 
a compromise.” 


He then read the report of the Nominating Committee which 
had been appointed to nominate three trustees for a term of three 
years. This committee consisted of Dr. Jonathan Forman, Chair- 
man, Mr. Paul M. Herbert, and Herbert R. Mengert. This re- 
port was submitted in three sections: 

1. The committee recommended that Albert C. Spetnagel 
be retired with the title of Trustee Emeritus for life. 

2. That because of his numerous duties, Judge Carl V. Wey- 
gandt be retired from active service on the Board and designated 
an Alternate Trustee. 

3. That Ralph W. Peters of Defiance, Preston Wolfe of 
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Columbus, and Arthur C. Johnson, Sr., of Columbus, be elected 
trustees for terms of three years. 

At President Johnson’s suggestion, the report was adopted 
by acclamation. 

The President then outlined a program for the Society which 
would receive the attention of the Board of Trustees for authori- 
zation at the meeting following the session. 

Following this, Mr. Johnson presented a Life Membership 
in the Society to Mr. Raymond F. Fletcher, Business Manager 
of the Portsmouth Times, after which Mr. Fletcher gave the 
address of the Annual Meeting. His subject was “Newspapers 
and History.” 

The business session then adjourned until 6:30 P.M. when 
the annual dinner of the Society was held in the Ohio State 
Museum building. The principal address at this dinner was given 
by Dr. Roy F. Nichols of the Department of History, University 
of Pennsylvania, his subject being “Yesterday and Tomorrow in 
Ohio.” The annual dinner proved to be one of the most delight- 
ful social occasions in the history of the Society. 

ARTHUR C. JOHNSON, Sr., President. 
HarLow LINDLEY, Secretary. 




















MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE, OHIO STATE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
April 12, 1946, Meeting in Executive Session at 11:00 A.M. 
and 4:00 P.M. 

The following members of the Board were present: Johnson, 
Eagleson, Miller, Amos, Belden, Coppock, Florence, Holzer, Mac- 
Lean, Rightmire, Wittke, and ex-officio, Governor Lausche and 
Hissong. 

A tentative program covering the Society’s activities for the 
coming year being presented by the President, it was moved by 
Mr. Amos that it be adopted; seconded by Mr. Miller, the adop- 
tion was approved unanimously, as here set forth. 

No. 1—That the President be empowered to terminate the 
tenure of the retiring Secretary as of June 30, 1946, and termi- 
nate the tenure of the retiring Director as of December 31, 1946.— 

That such retirement be noted with deserved honors, on the 
basis of long service and high merit.— 

That the title of emeritus be awarded to each.— 

That their fine talents, and experience be not lost to this in- 
stitution.— 

That they be retained for special detached service to be 
designated by the President and compensated for on an honorar- 
ium basis.— 

That certain funds in the Society treasury be made collateral 
for this purpose.— 

All under such terms and conditions as may be acceptable to 
Director Shetrone and Secretary Lindley and within the Society's 
capacity to afford, and subject to the approval of the Executive 
Committee. 

No. 2—That the Board proceed at once to the selection of a 
Director, in fact, if not immediately in name, in order to facilitate 
the prospective shifting of personnel and implementing of a new 
program. 

That the Board recognize the principle of promotion in such 
selection where such principle is applicable. 
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That the Director be chosen with special reference to admin- 
istrative and promotional ability, and looking to the near future 
addition of literary and scientific talent unhampered by executive 
duties, for development of the Wittke plan. 

No. 3—That the Society finance the employment of a travel- 
ing agent for one year at least for such service as the Board may 
direct. 

No. 4—That, in order to provide more income to the So- 
ciety’s treasury, for use in activities not provided for in the state 
budget, a plan of admission charges to parks and institutions such 
as have something worthwhile to offer to the public, be studied, 
determined, and if approved, be put in force before the first of 
June, 1946. 

No. 5—That an amendment to the Constitution be initiated 
looking to increases in membership fees in the various categories, 
the present fees being inadequate if not archaic. 

No. 6—That the Board of Trustees reiterate its expressed 
intent to promote a more rapid development of the Society’s in- 
terest in its Library, in historical research and literary production, 
and that Dr. Wittke be given widest latitude in directing this 
fundamental activity. 

No. 7—That it be the intent of the Trustees to review ex- 
ploratory activities in Ohio archeological research, in which there 
is a state-wide interest. 

No. 8—That in furtherance of the preceding resolutions 6 
and 7 the Trustees contemplate the organization of the Ohio 
History Press, Inc., a subsidiary of the Ohio State Archeological 
and Historical Society. 

No. 9—That the Trustees conduct a friendly and unselfish 
campaign to organize new and strengthen existing county histori- 
cal societies, as contemplated in Senate Bill #240, passed by 
the legislature and signed by the Governor, providing county 
financial support for such worthy organizations upon affiliation 
with this parent organization. 

No. 1o—That the attorney general be requested to prepare 
an opinion as to the ownership of the contents of the central and 
other museums and institutions within the Board’s jurisdiction, 
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That an inventory of such contents be prepared for the So- 
ciety’s and the state’s information, such inventory to be accom- 
plished for presentation not later than the next annual meeting. 

No. 11—That the President be empowered to appoint a body 
to be known as Society Counsellors with places at the Trustees’ 
table, such counsellors to be chosen for their respective talents 
and availability, to sit individually or collectively upon invitation. 

No. 12—That it be the intent of this body to receive for final 
consideration no proposals of an administrative nature until and 
if first screened through the Director and the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

No. 14—That the President be required to prepare in ad- 
vance programs for stated meetings copies of which shall be 
mailed to Trustees and Counsellors not less than one week in 
advance. 

No. 15—That a competent stenographer be furnished by the 
Director to cover board meetings and prepare minutes for the 
record, copies of which shall be mailed to members within one 
week. . 

No. 16—That more emphasis be placed upon the Executive 
Committee, its duties and its powers, the more easily to conduct 
the current business of the Society. 

Finance Note—It is not your President’s intention to recom- 
mend the dissipation of the Society’s private funds, nor does he 
wish to impose his pattern of a financing plan upon the experts 
who will comprise a committee therefor, but— 

It seems reasonable that the Society’s credit should be used 
now to make loans for certain specified purposes, to be repaid 
within a specified time, all depending for amortization upon a 
newly adopted program for increased income. 

For the outline of such a plan your President will call upon 
Mr. Miller, Mr. Coppock, and the Vice Director if the two trus- 
tees desire his services. 

* * @ 

A letter from Director Shetrone was read, sympathetically 
discussed and referred to the President under item one of the 
foregoing set of principles, 
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The Trustees adopted appropriate resolutions on the death 
of Dr. Elbert J. Benton, Director of the Western Reserve His- 
torical Society, who died at his home in Cleveland, March 28, 
1946. 

A Resolution was adopted conferring upon Mrs. Jessie Camp- 
bell Coons the title of Benefactress. 

The attendance of Governor Frank J. Lausche at meetings 
of the Trustees, the Society and Dinner celebration from II :00 
A.M. to 11:00 P.M. was noted with enthusiastic appreciation. 

Re-election of staff and employees, subject to study by the 
Treasurer for reconciliation with finances, was approved. 

Incumbent officers of the Board were formally re-elected for 
the Society year. 


Then adjourned. 


ARTHUR C, JOHNSON, Sr., President. 
Hartow LINbLEy, Secretary. 

















ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 1945 


To THE OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND MEMBERS OF THE OHIO STATE 

ARCH ZOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY : 

Herewith is submitted the Annual Report of the Society for 
the year 1945. 

The cooperation and the many courtesies which you have 
shown to the staff personnel during the year are greatly 
appreciated. 


Respectfully submitted, 


April 12, 1946. HENRY C. SHETRONE, Director. 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 

The year 1945 was a notable one in the annals of the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society. Beginning concur- 
rently with a new Constitution, it witnessed several events and 
activities of more than usual importance, and saw the beginning 
of reconversion from war-time to peace-time status. 

The Constitution. In view of the rapid growth of the So- 
ciety’s activities and correspondingly increased responsibilities the 
former Constitution, which had served so well during a long 
period of years, no longer sufficed to meet the needs of a new and 
ever-changing world. The present Constitution, which was 
adopted by the Society’s membership in 1943, became effective 
as of January I, 1945. 

Special Events and Activities. 

The State legislature appropriated funds for construction of 
an addition to the Society’s Museum and Library building. 

Three additional Mentorial areas were acquired and funds for 
the purchase of two others were provided, while construction 
and additional acreage in several Memorials were made possible 
through legislative appropriation. 

The Fort Ancient Archzological Museum building was re- 
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modeled, and a unique exhibit illustrating the life of the prehis- 
toric Indian inhabitants of the site was installed. 

The Society served as sponsor of (1) the Treaty of Greene 
Ville Painting by Howard Chandler Christy and (2) as co- 
sponsor of the Treaty of Greene Ville Sesquicentennial Com- 
memoration. 

Together with the Ohio State University, the Society co- 
sponsored the 30th annual meeting of the (national) Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History, and installed a special 
exhibit for the occasion. 


Reconversion. During the early part of 1945 the Museum 
and Library staff, in addition to routine service, continued to 
cooperate with Federal, State and local agencies in the interest 
of the war effort. With the close of the war, the program once 
more was directed toward peace-time needs, and by the end of 
the year it became possible to envision in some measure the 
changed conditions which educational and historical organizations 
must face. 

Financial. The largest legislative appropriation in the So- 
ciety’s history, totaling $1,024,675, is indicative of favorable rec- 
ognition by the public and the State government of the organi- 
zation’s service as a historical and educational agency, and at the 
same time imposes a responsibility for efficient and economical 
expenditure. Of this amount the Museum and Library received 
$193,300 for administration, maintenance and personal service; 
the Division of State Memorials, for similar purposes, $196,175, 
and for additions and betterments, including an addition to the 
Museum and Library building, $605,200. Other appropriations 
were: for the Treaty of Greene Ville paining, $20,000; for the 
Treaty of Greene Ville Sesquicentennial Commemoration, $10,000 ; 
for Durbin Ward House, and the Harriet Beecher Stowe House, 
$15,000 each; for the Indian Agency House and adjacent land, 
near Piqua, $50,000; for land and improvements at Fort Hill 
State Memorial, $8,000, and for other Memorial properties lesser 
sums. For an addition to the Campus Martius Museum building 
and enlargement of the grounds, through acquisition of several 
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adjacent city properties in Marietta, the legislature appropriated 
the sum of $110,000. 

Newly acquired Memorial properties placed in custody of the 
Society are: the Durbin Ward House, Lebanon; the Harriet 
Beecher Stowe House, Cincinnati, and the Treaty of Greene Ville 
State Memorial, at Greenville. Prospective additional Memorial 
properties for which funds were appropriated are: the site of the 
Indian village of Wapatomika, near Zanesfield, and the Indian 
Agency House, near Piqua. 

Staff Personnel. In view of the increased responsibility de- 
volving upon the Director, the Board of Trustees at their April 
meeting created the position of Vice Director and elected Erwin 
C. Zepp to the post. Mr. Zepp continued to serve as Curator of 
State Memorials until October 1, when Richard S. Fatig was 
named Curator of the Division. : 

The cuties of the Vice Director during the year included gen- 
eral assistance to the Director in administering the activities of 
the staff ; representing the Society’s interests in planning for post- 
war developments, and in supervising the Society’s participation 
in the Greene Ville Treaty Sesquicentennial painting and com- 
memoration. He kept constant contact with the artist, Howard 
Chandler Christy, until completion of the painting and worked 
closely with the legislative and the Greenville committees in plan- 
ning and promoting the commemoration. Co-sponsorship of the 
dual Greene Ville projects resulted in nation-wide recognition of 
the Society and of individuals and committees who assisted in 
carrying them to completion. Persons of national and State 
prominence attended both the unveiling of the painting and the 
commemoration ceremonies at Greenville. 

Among the Vice Director’s important additional activities 
were: editorship of the Midwest Museums Quarterly; chairman- 
ship of National and State Parks Section, American Association 
of Museums; membership in American Institute of Park Execu- 
tives, and other national, State and local organizations. 

Legislative appropriations made possible increases in salaries 
of staff members proportionate to those granted to employees 
under civil service. 
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DEPARTMENTAL REPORTS 
The activities of the Director in all essential respects are the 
activities of the several departments under his direction, and vice 
versa, since both are closely coordinated. The following curatorial 
reports are condensed from detailed reports of the heads of de- 
partments, on file in the Director’s office as matters of record. 


Department of Archaeology, Richard G. Morgan, Curator. 
The principal contribution of this department in the exhibit field 
for 1945 was the installation of the Fort Ancient Museum in the 
Fort Ancient State Memorial, Warren County. This project, 
begun in 1944, was completed in March, when the museum was 
formally opened to the public. The exhibits were planned to in- 
terpret the life of the prehistoric Fort Ancient Peoples who occu- 
pied the Anderson Village Site located at the foot of the plateau 
on which the prehistoric fortification is situated. Different phases 
of the life of the pre-Columbian inhabitants are shown by special 
panels depicting the Village, Agriculture, Hunting and Fishing, 
Household Life, Personal Adornment and Social Life, Manufac- 
turing Processes, Burial Customs, and Prehistoric Indian Cultures 
of Ohio. This museum is designed as a functional unit for a 
specific purpose and embodies modern display techniques and 
lighting effects. Research and interpretive details for the project 
were furnished by the archaeologist and his assistant; panels by 
Dr. James Grimes and others of the Department of Fine Arts, 
Ohio State University; lettering by Miss Louise Hill; pictorial 
maps by Miss Joanne Hohenstine; plans for remodeling and build- 
ing by Cyril H. Webster, the Museum Technician. 





The Hopewell Mounds Hall in the Ohio State Museum was 
redecorated and symbolic panels, designed by art students under 
direction of Professor Paul Bogatay, were mounted on the walls. 

A special exhibit, the History of the Negro, dealing mainly 
with the Negro in Ohio, but including African art material in- 
tended to serve as a background for the Negro in America, was 
installed in History Hall. 

Other activities of the curator included the assembling of 
loan collections for the Exhibition of American Indian Art 
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Mexico City, and for the Toledo Museum of Art; the furnishing 
of specialized information to research workers in several scien- 
tific institutions ; cooperation with the University of Kentucky in 
research on prehistoric Indian cultures; continuation of work on 
the Bibliography of Ohio Archaeology, and in lecturing before 
sociology classes of the Ohio State University. 

An important contribution of this department was the publi- 
cation of a new booklet entitled Fort Ancient, written by the 
curator. This booklet includes information gained through re- 
cent explorations which throws new light on the interpretation 
of the prehistory of the Fort Ancient area, including the Anderson 
Village Site. 

Department of History, John O. Marsh, Curator. The ‘cura- 
torship of this department had remained vacant since the resig- 
nation of William D. Overman in 1943, until October 1, when 
John O. Marsh assumed the position on his return from overseas 
duty. During the vacancy in the position the work of the depart- 
ment had been shared by various members of the staff, particu- 
larly by the Research Associate and the Public Relations Secre- 
tary, who have looked after accessions, cataloging and general 
routine duties. 

Since his return to the curatorship, Mr. Marsh has brought 
the department up to its former status, and has assisted the 
Director in affiliating regional and county historical societies with 
the State Society, under the provisions of the recently enacted 
legislation authorizing county commissioners to extend financial 
aid to such organizations. The curator of the department has 
devised a project whereby eventually all regional and county his- 
torical societies may become affiliates, in the interest of a state- 
wide service through cooperation. 

Department of Natural History, Edward S. Thomas, Curator. 
This department is rapidly assuming place as headquarters for 
study material and information on the natural history of the State. 
The curator served as chairman of the Museum’s Special 
Exhibits Committee, and assumed personal responsibility for sev- 
eral seasonal and timely exhibitions. In collaboration with Conant 
and Rausch, he published a scientific contribution on the Prairie 
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Garter-snake, a species new for Ohio; also a paper on the Medical 
Exhibit, in the Society’s Quarterly, and several articles in 
Museum Echoes. 

The curator made a total of 17 field trips, and collaboratec 
with the Columbus Audubon Society in a series of 12 public 
“Bird Walks and Talks,’ two of which were conducted by the 
curator in person. He has lectured before numerous groups and 
has contributed technical papers to scientific publications. The 
number of accessions to the department’s collection of natural 
history material during the year, as a result of field trips and con- 
tributions was unusually large. 

Research Associate, James H. Rodabaugh. The duties of 
the Research Associate have included preparation or supervision 
of historical research for the Society and its several departments ; 
cooperation with, and research and writing for projects of State 
governmental offices, local communities and other groups and 
agencies; the writing, editing and preparing for publication of 
periodicals and booklets; and directing of the activities of the 
Ohio War History Commission. 

The Research Associate has rendered assistance to the Greene 
Ville Painting project; to the Greene Ville Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission ; the prospective Piqua sesquicentennial celebration, 1G¢46; 
the Ohio Development and Publicity Commission and many 
cthers; he has added some 3000 items to the Bibliography of 
Ohio History, in preparation; and has given assistance to a num- 
ber of professional individuals in educational and governmental 
circles. 

The Research Associate has edited and prepared for publica- 
tion The War Records Collector, a monthly publication of the 
American Association for State and Local History, of which he 
is editor ; the Communikay, monthly publication of the Ohio War 
History Commission, and others. His publications include Schoen- 
brunn and the Moravian Missions in Ohio and Guide to the Paint- 
ing, The Signing of the Treaty of Greene Ville, both in collabora- 
tion with Mary Jane Gorman Meyer, and numerous articles and 
reviews in various publications. 

Since the establishment of the Ohio War History Commis- 
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sion, the Society has continued to contribute to this activity by 
furnishing supervision in the person of a member of the staff. 
During the past year the Research Associate has assumed this 
responsibility, with the title of Director. The commission now 
possesses the accounts of well over 100 Ohio industries during 
the war years. The most extensive collection of material received 
during the year is the official records of the Ohio State Council 
of Defense. From these, Mary Jane Meyer, secretary to the 
commission, has written a history of the council’s activities. The 
commission maintains contacts with Federal war agencies, as the 
War Production Board, Selective Service, and the United States 
Employment Service. Records of the WPB in Ohio have been 
made available to the commission, and Selective Service in Ohio 
keeps the commission informed as to plans for disposition of its 
records. The commission continues its regular collecting proc- 
esses, and the work of local commissions continues to progress. 

Division of State Memorials, Richard S. Fatig, Curator. 
This division continued under the curatorship of Erwin C. Zepp 
until October 1, when Mr. Fatig, erstwhile Supervisor of District 
No. 4, was appointed to the position. The activities of the division 
for 1945 included general supervision and administration of State 
Memorials, planning of post-war improvements, and promotion of 
the Society’s interests throughout the State. 

During the past seven years the division has operated as four 
districts, the actual supervision of the field work being handled 
by three field supervisors, the assistant curator and the curator. 
During this period the number of such properties increased from 
38 to 51. In the first two months of the present administration 
a careful survey of the entire field was made. The data secured 
indicated the necessity of revising the field organization, due to 
the greatly increased operating responsibility. The resulting or- 
ganization consists of seven districts, each administered by a 
supervisor. 

Maintenance of the several areas was limited to repairs, re- 
conditioning, and necessary items of upkeep, because of the con- 
tinued shortage of materials. In addition to the rehabilitation of 
the Fort Ancient Museum, a new service building was erected at 
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Schoenbrunn to replace the structure destroyed by fire in 1944. 
Following the abandonment of gas rationing, there was a notice- 
able increase in visitation and use of all Memorial areas. Attend- 
ance for the year was 650,290, an increase of 30 percent over 1944. 

J. R. Lawwill returned from duty in the Navy in December, 
and resumed his connection with the division as Landscape Archi- 
tect. Edward C. Englehart of New Philadelphia was appointed 
Supervisor of District No. 7 as of October 1. Headquarters of the 
district are at Schoenbrunn Village State Memorial. The curator 
engaged actively in professional and civic activities, attended con- 
ventions, and made a number of addresses during the year. 

Additional Staff Activities. 

Maintenance, Starling L. Eaton, Superintendent. It has been 
the aim of the Superintendent of Maintenance to make of the 
Museum and Library building a model for other public buildings 
in the matter of upkeep and condition, and the fact that he fre- 
quently is consulted in the matter is significant of the efficiency of 
the maintenance staff. In addition to routine duties, the Super- 
intendent has custody of the Society’s publication stock, incom- 
ing and outgoing loan collections, and others. 

Public Relations, Irma P. Anderson, Secretary. In 1945 the 
Society received more publicity through newspapers, periodicals 
and other channels than in any previous year. A total of 75 pub- 
lications accorded the organization space for feature and news 
stories and editorial comments, as compared with 42 during 1944, 
a total of 375 separate items from municipal, county, local and 
neighborhood newspapers. At intervals during the year Columbus 
radio stations carried spot announcements and interviews concern- 
ing exhibitions, lectures and other activities. 

A total of 12,000 Calendars of Events were distributed 
through various agencies and organizations. The secretary ad- 
dressed 22 groups, comprising 515 individuals during the year 
and, in addition, served as curator of the Museum’s collection of 
textiles. She has done research on textiles, particularly as re- 
gards spinning and weaving, and contributed an article on Ohio 
Coverlets to the magazine, Antiques. As a member of the Ex- 
hibits Committee she was directly responsible for several displays. 
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Irene C. Stahl, Financial Secretary, whose special duties are 
reflected in the Treasurer’s Report, contributed liberally of her 
time in assisting other departments and staff members and made 
talks before several groups. Cyril H. Webster, the Museum’s 
Technician, has been most helpful in many ways, particularly in 
cooperation with the Vice Director. Other members of the staff 
who have contributed to the year’s accomplishments are Gertrude 
Sell, Information Clerk, and P. Freeman Mooney, Museum As- 
sistant. Members of the Library staff have cooperated freely 
with the Museum personnel in a coordinated effort to make cer- 
tain the satisfactory functioning of the organization. 


SPECIAL SERVICES TO SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC 


In addition to the regular service rendered by the several 
departments of the Museum and Library, certain supplemental 
services have been devised to meet special needs. For those who 
can and do visit the Museum building there are available the dis- 
plays and facilities of the Museum and Library, together with 
special exhibits, lecture courses and conducted tours. For those 
living in remoter districts of the State who cannot visit the Mu- 
seum in person, there is provided an extensive Loan Collection 
Service consisting of educational and visual aids materials, which 
are sent gratis by parcel post to teachers and schools requesting 
them. Also a series of radio dramatizations of Ohio historical 
subjects, on the Ohio School of the Air, is maintained. An in- 
formation service, through personal inquiry, telephone and cor- 
respondence, serves both groups. 


The Loan Collection Service comprises 375 separate selec- 
tions of archaeological, mineral and insect specimens, historical 
photographs, and natural history kodachrome slides. During the 
1944-45 school year, 569 collections were requested by Ohio 
schools and were studied by 100,000 students from third grade 
through high school. 


A total of 31 radio dramatizations were sponsored over the 
Ohio School of the Air during the year. These programs, under 
the title “Once Upon a Time in Ohio,” were presented weekly 
over Station WOSU, and were based on incidents and episodes 
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in Ohio history. The scripts, written by Margaret C. Tyler, were 
produced by students of radio drama, Ohio State University, 
under direction of Idgar A. Sprague, production manager of 
WOSU. Scripts were planned and audited by a Museum com- 
mittee, of which Helen M. Mills of the Library staff, who served 
as narrator, was chairman. 

Program with Columbus Schools. Miss Olive Clevenger, 
teacher assigned to the Museum program by the Columbus Public 
Schools, has continued in charge since inception of this service 
in 1929. During 1944-45 a total of 312 school groups, compris- 
ing 10,742 pupils, attended the Museum classes. The popularity 
of the Special Exhibits is reflected in the fact that teachers sched- 
uled more than 100 lessons on them. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

The Director takes this opportunity to acknowledge the active 
and helpful interest of officers, trustees and members of the So- 
ciety in the activities of the statf, and to commend the continued 
loyalty and industry of the staff personnel. They have shown a 
sustained interest in their professional activities through affilia- 
tion with professional, historical, and scientific organizations and 
have attended and participated in meetings and conventions when- 
ever this was possible. 

Special thanks are due the Columbus Dispatch, the Columbus 
Citizen, the Ohio State Journal and other newspapers throughout 
the State for according the Society publicity in their columns. 
Radio stations WBNS and WOSU have favored the Society on 
numerous occasions. 

RECOM MENDATIONS 

With the completion of the prospective addition to the So- 
ciety’s headquarters building and in order to care for the growing 
demands for service by the public, it is imperative that additional 
personnel and facilities be provided in the immediate future. It 
is recommended that the Board of Trustees, at the next biennial 
session of the State legislature, request funds sufficient to meet 
this need, and to complete the Museum and Library building in 
accordance with the existing master plan. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

The Secretary of the Society, Dr. Harlow Lindley, who is 
also Editor and Librarian, submits the following report : 

During the year 1945, three meetings of the Board of Trus- 
tees were held. The first of these was the annual meeting of the 
board held April 6, reported in the July-September issue of the 
CVuarterly, The second meeting occurred July 6, and gave con- 
sideration to three matters of outstanding importance—the report 
of a Committee on a Policy for the Society, the report of a Com- 
mittee on Salary Adjustments, and a report on plans for perma- 
nent improvements. All these reports were approved and are on 
file in the Secretary’s office with the official minutes. The third 
meeting of the board was held September 21, at which time Presi- 
dent Arthur C. Johnson, Sr., presented to the members for their 
consideration a set of fundamental principles pointing the way to 
the Society’s objectives. These principles were approved by the 
members and a number of committees were appointed to carry 
them into action. At this meeting, action was taken to establish 
a McKinley Trust Fund to embody the endowment of the Mc- 
Kinley Memorial at Canton. 

During the year three meetings of the Executive Committee 
were held as follows: January 31, October 29, and November 206. 

During 1945, 84 names were added to the membership list. 
These consisted of 58 annual members, seven contributing mem- 
bers, four sustaining members and 15 life members of whom 11 
were honorary. The total membership of the Society as of Jan- 
uary I, 1946, was 705 as compared with 621 at the beginning of 
the year. The present membership is classified as follows: 338 
annual; 14 sustaining; 28 contributing; 325 life. Since the last 
membership list was published in July, 1941, 193 new members 
have been added; of this number, over one-third joined the So- 
ciety in 1945. Membership dues recorded in the Secretary’s office 
amounted to $1265.43 for the year 1945 as compared with 
$1182.99 for the year 1944. 
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The sale of the Society’s publications through the Secretary’s 
office amounted to $2012.94, of which sum $12g0.75 was derived 
from the sale of sets of the History of the State of Ohio and 
$722.19 from the sale of miscellaneous items, making a total in- 
come of $3278.37 from membership dues and sale of books. 

During the year the Secretary addressed ten meetings in Ohio 
and five outside the State. He gave the Recognition Day address 
at Earlham College in May and was guest speaker at the annual 
meeting of the West Virginia Historical Society in October. He 
was on the program of the annual meeting of the Society of 
American Archivists at Indianapotis in October. He is a member 
of the governing Council of the American Association for State 
and Local History. 

Correspondence relating to the interests of the Society was 
heavier than usual because the Society has become better known 
in the State and outside the State. 


The terms of service of Arthur C. Johnson, Judge Carl V. 
Weygandt, and A. C. Spetnagel as trustees expire at the time of 
the next annual meeting in April, 1946. 


From year to year the Secretary of the Society has made 
various suggestions for new projects for the Society. Due to 
war conditions and other circumstances, many of these sugges- 
tions have not been acted upon, but, by referring to the Secre- 
tary’s annual reports for previous years, these may be found. In 
connection with this report, he wants to urge the completion of 
the Bibliography of the History of Ohio to supplement the six- 
volume History of the State of Ohio and the preparation, under 
the direction of the Society, of a Dictionary of Ohio Biography 





EDITORIAL REPORT 


In addition to the publication of the ‘regular periodicals of 
the Society—Museum Echoes and the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly—the Secretary, who is ex-officio Editor 
of the Society, assisted by Bertha E. Josephson, editorial asso- 
ciate, Clarence L. Weaver, assistant editor, and Arthur D. Mink, 
acting head of the Newspaper Department, has been responsible 
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for the publication of the Title List of Ohio Newspapers com- 
piled by Mr. Mink; The Amphibians of Ohio, Part I, The Frogs 
and Toads (Order Salientia), by Charles F. Walker; and the 
preparation of the manuscript on Union List of Ohio Newspapers 
Available in Ohio. This volume was also compiled by Mr. Mink 
and went to press in 1945; it will be available early in 1946.- The 
editorial department has also handled a second edition of County 
and Local Historical Material in the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society Library, compiled by Mr. Weaver and 
Helen M. Mills. 


THE LIBRARY 


Helen M. Mills, of the Reference Department, Mr. Weaver, 
of the Cataloging Department, Mr. Mink, of the Newspaper De- 
partment, and Miss Josephson, of the Department of Documents, 
embracing historical manuscripts, maps, broadsides, and public 
archives, have filed detailed reports with the Librarian for per- 
manent record, and this brief report on the Library is made from 
these. 


During the year 1560 volumes were added to the Library’s 
collection. Of these 739 were purchased; 598 were gifts; 207 
were obtained through exchanges; and 16 were review copies. 
Two hundred and sixty-nine periodicals were regularly secured, 
of which 170 were obtained on exchange, 57 through gift, and 

2 by regular paid subscriptions. 

The Picture Collection is in the custody of the Library and 
2500 pictures were cataloged during the year. The Reference 
Librarian wrote 1200 letters and cards to various parts of the 
United States and Canada in answer to historical and genealogical 
inquiries and the Librarian himself wrote 520 of a similar char- 
acter. The Reference Department also prepared 1000 books and 
pamphlets for binding and 500 volumes were completed and placed 
in magafiles. Approximately 500 references were taken care of 
in the Library including hundreds of telephone calls. The head 
of the Reference Department has also given much time to the 
radio program of the Society. 
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The Newspaper Department carried out two major programs 
during the year: service to patrons, and the preparation of the 
two books referred to in the editorial report. In spite of war 
conditions which prevented the normal use of the Newspaper 
Department, 800 persons used the department during the year; 
service was rendered to 400 persons by letters, and telephone calls 
numbered goo. 

During the year 72 collections, ranging in size from one 
item to large collections, were added to the Department of Docu- 
ments, and 110 collections of manuscripts. Twelve map collec- 
tions were added by gift and 17 by purchase. A collection of 
muster rolls numbering 176 items was acquired through the office 
of the Adjutant General of Ohio. In addition to the State Ar- 
chives received from the Adjutant General’s office and the 29 
maps acquired, the manuscript acquisitions for the year totaled 
182 different collections and approximately 10,000 items. A\ll of 
these acquisitions have been examined, wrapped, labelled and 
given temporary cards in their respective catalogs. <A_ limited 
number have already been cataloged completely. In addition, cata- 
loging has been completed on 94 collections of manuscripts and 
these are listed in the January-March, 1946, issue of the Quarterly 
as “Manuscript Catalog: Abb to Camp.” In addition to use by 
various members of the Society’s staff for research and exhibit 
purposes, and by faculty and students of Ohio State University, 
the manuscript collections have been used by 47 persons from 
outside the State. 

The Library maintained a series of library exhibits during 
the year planned and executed by Miss Josephson. 

During the year the head of the Department of Documents 
was appointed program chairman for the Society of American 
Archivists and planned and carried through the program of the 
organization’s annual meeting in Indianapolis, November 6-7, 
1945. She had an article in the July, 1945, issue of the Amer- 
ican Archivist entitled “How Can We Improve Our Historical 
Societies ?” 

Many inquiries for State archival information came from 
individuals and organizations, but principally from the various 
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departments of the State of Ohio, including particularly the Gov- 
ernor’s office and the Secretary of State’s office. Research in the 
archival material is, however, most unsatisfactory because the 
Society lacks the means and personnel to carry out the necessary 
preliminary work preparing it for use. A Public Records Com- 
mission was created by the last General Assembly and it is hoped 
that this Society may find it sympathetic and cooperative as re- 
gards the State’s valuable records. 


The Cataloging Department of the Library handled 3492 
books during the year. Cards typed, read and filed to catalog 
the books amounted to 18,243. 


Robert Clark, as bookbinder and repairer, has rendered val- 
uable service during the year and has furthered the interests of 
the Society in other ways. J. Edgar Cantrell, on leave of absence 
in essential war industry, returned to his former position as as- 
sistant in the Newspaper Department on October 1, 1945. Four 
members of the Library staff were still on duty in national service 
during the entire year: Lieutenant Laurence H. Bartlett, Lieu- 
tenant Andrew J. Ondrak, Jr., Lieutenant (j.g.) Elizabeth C. 
3iggert, and Sergeant Robert C. Wheeler. 


In addition to those already mentioned in this report, credit 
should be given to Mrs. Winifred Smith, Assistant Reference 
Librarian, acting also as accession clerk and file clerk, Adrian 
Pickering, assistant in the Newspaper Department, Miss Jane 
Morgan, assistant in the Cataloging Department, for faithful and 
efficient services during the year. And in conclusion a word of 
appreciation is due Margaret Stutsman who has not only served 
efficiently as secretary tq the Editor and Librarian, but has also 
rendered excellent service to the Society in other departments. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
To the Trustees and Members of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society 
Following is a report of the Receipts, Disbursements and 
Balances of the various accounts of the Society for the year 1945 
with the exception of The President William McKinley Fund 
and the appropriation contained in House Bill No. 477 of the 
General Assembly of Ohio for the 1945-1946 biennium. 


In October the Society entered into an Agency Agreement 
with the Trust Department of the Ohio National Bank of Colum- 
bus in connection with the McKinley Fund with the understanding 
that the Trust Department would report transactions concerning 
the Fund on June 30 of each year. Due to this fact it was im- 
possible to include the McKinley Fund in this report. House 
Bill No. 477 was an Act “To create a post war reserve fund, to 
make appropriations for equipment and capital expenditures.” A 
total of $595,200 was appropriated to the Society of which amount 
$350,000 was for the purpose of erecting a new wing to the 
Museum and Library Building. A full report of this appropri- 
ation bill will be made with the report for the year 1946: 


THE Onto STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HIsTORICAL SOCIETY 
COMBINED STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
STATE, CURRENT, MEMORIAL AND PERMANENT FUNDS 
FOR THE YEAR 1945 


Balance, January 1, 1945............06: $ 50,638.96 
Less: Portion belonging to McKinley 
Pe eT eT ee ee 5,392.54 
| PTT TTT Cee Tee TT $ 45,246.42 
Receipts 


Current Fund Income: 
General Account .......... $ 3,611.33 
U. S. Grant Memorial...... 
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John Hancock Klippart Me- 
NE hi ksasaeceniesaenxs 49.35 3,745.68 








Permanent Fund Income: 
TAbG BEGUOTONERS 6 5 ow 60 ss cee eevccnen 400.00 
State Memorials: 
Comeession Account .......0cccsecs: 13,128.61 
State Appropriations : 
House Bill No. 484........ $222,680.00 
Less: Balance unused...... 24,654.07 198,025.93 
dtd dbsueeasuilec keene ans $260,546.64 
Plus: Cash Advanced Refunded 
Corvemt Funds ..... 0.6000. $ 324.50 
Memorial Funds .......... 1,519.18 1,843.68 
UE, IG iin. 6665 caw anaaseiaen ween $262,390.32 


Disbursements 


es OD ENG osc dk ioe vieiawees $ 90,691.84 

State Memorials: , 
PEE: citvncecancceacmeneaben $ 9,277.40 

District One 
Mound City (Headquarters).......... 5,214.36 
BD ov ix 8 a wk divavewngeen 450.51 
PN TIE kc. v cis atvisonesxn 198.00 
PE iddeeabdiss ioabcoeesaweens 4,806.49 
ETT eee ee ee 105.97 
Pp) eee Serer rt ye 148.90 
UGRAE PRCT ok. ok cr avecesveces 
TED ao. dave ascidevevednens 49.85 
I SON ois neon cae aw en viwsans 3,449.80 


Te CE ho 0c eae wn anaes 199.47 
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District Two 





Fort Ancient (Headquarters)......... 10,113.52 
Fort Ancient Museum................ 3,793-92 
eB ee 2,236.89 
PI EE Cosh dcvesanncdnuewas 1,072.48 
OD, ts 0 dttean 8d eeeeuned 963.G1 
Pe A ake eee eae Rene es 966.74 
a ee eer ree err 10.80 
ee ee ee 1,468.94 
ee rer Terr 2,856.53 
SE NE a cackeceacwsneenees 2,808.95 
Catemet SeteGl FIOMGe. .. 0.6 cseceveses 962.2: 
PE acdc cevarnwacaeenew 1,121.06 
Miamisburg Mound ................. 988.21 
I 5 655s Howsrnensdavvus es 251.76 
Greenville Painting ................. 19,869.04 
a, a er re 9,998.16 
Shavaen Ward Pious’... .. 6 ssc iecvesss 125.99 


District Three ( Headquarters, Central Office ) 


Campus Martius Museum............ 7,737.90 
CO NG kk vd aen eka uviatewens 71.25 
ee ee, Pere ere 46.45 
ED 6 ine dsck de ewnes eae os 796.94 
SE IED kek deveneuncetneeins 8,828.35 
a ere eT rT er eT TT er 320.45 
OCG TRONS onc cceweckccavseves 2,883.91 
CL bes bec dpake ene wensed apkeens 598.92 
PE 66 ccck cern eeawe suena ee 473.82 
ME p34 bie cia eos eens 6.20 


District Four 


Schoenbrunn Village (Headquarters)... 11,207.12 


Ce Teer TT eee 25.00 
ia ce Ot net kewed somes 1,612.83 
eT Te eer eT Tee Teer 2,832.07 


Gnadenhutten Monument ............ 
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POL A TOOMOD ook cen ccctcvcesnceis 30.71 
PD Fock dG neva reewncedensh 2,174.96 
oe 223.63 
; Pe Tr err ee TT re 214,185.54 
Pras: Cash AGvANees. 6.6.6. cc enewess 1,777.26 
We: SIE 5.4.5: c0deSE secwaks 





I oo nb cnn ohadvewennenaaenel 
To prove: 
Balance in 
Ohio National Bank of Columbus, Main 


Office, Checking Account........... $ 3,652.68 
Ohio National Bank of Columbus, Uni- 
versity Office, Checking Account..... 3,049.59 
Bolivar State Bank, Bolivar, Checking 
DE 6 6 6nsnbaackkswieenss 198.04 
Ohio State Federal Savings and Loan, 
Savings Account No. 03482......... 2,505.21 
United States Treasury Notes 
ef err Te $2,000.00 
taxes ariewges 1,000.00 
NE vs i xtewakanineede 1,000.00 
So eee ee ee 1,000.00 
eee Te eee 2,000.00 
. | 148.00 
TE Beer ere ery 200.00 
Ce) errs 2,000.00 
7IISE/16F/17H ........ 3,000.00 
COD obs Kiccedeuss 200.00 
TY Perrerreaerrs 2,000.00 
EE eee 74.00 


V154786F /87F ......... 7,400.00 
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215,962.80 


$ 46,427.52 
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United States Postal Notes 
No. 283394D/99D ,250.00 
M641-615D/621D 5,250.00 

M1044399D/405D ; 
M1044407D/409D .... 7,500.00 


Represented by Balances in 
Current Fund: 

Treasurer’s General Account 5,677.14 

John Hamilton Kline Memorial Fund. — 2,398.04 

U. S. Grant Memorial Fund 5,855.23 

Fallen Timbers Subscription Fund... 68.31 
$ 13,998.72 

Memorials Fund 7,049.59 

John Hancock Klippart Fund 2,505.21 

Permanent Fund 


$ 46,427.52 
Respectfully submitted, 
Oscar F, MILLER, Treasurer. 
By: IRENE C, STAHL, Financial Secretary. 





SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON’S JOURNEY AROUND 
LAKE ERIE 


sy CATHALINE ALFORD ARCHER 

Lake Erie and its borders have received some unusual atten- 
tion lately, including the explorations and early settlements. 
Ilerewith is some pertinent material which seems not to have 
been reckoned with, but which seems essential to the full story. 
Harlan Hatcher’s Lake Erie (1945), for example, presumably 
the latest and best-organized account of the period, does not men- 
tion the journey of Sir William Johnson around the lake in 
August, September and October, 1761, items of which would 
amplify the story of some of the early military and trading posts. 


The facts which are here related may be found in his own 
journal as edited by William L. Stone and embodied in his Life 
and Times of Sir William Johnson, Bart. (Albany, 1865). The 
original diary had been destroyed by fire prior to the publication 
of the Sir William Johnson Papers. Recent accounts seem to 
have missed these materials. 

After Major Robert Rogers of the famous Rangers received 
the surrender of the French post in Detroit at the close of 1760, 
Captain Donald Campbell was left temporarily in command there. 
Early in 1761 rumors of disaffection amongst former Indian 
allies of the French had become definite intelligence that Seneca 
and Wyandot chiefs were plotting a massacre of the Detroit gar- 
rison, and that Senecas, Shawnees, and Delawares were prepar- 
ing to fall upon forts Pitt and Niagara. Captain Campbell, pos- 
sibly prematurely alarmed, sought immediate help from Sir Jef- 
frey Amherst, commander-in-chief of His Majesty’s forces in 
America. In response, Sit William Johnson, who had just been 
recommissioned by King George III superintendent of all Indian 
tribes in the northern colonies, was asked to visit Detroit for two 
purposes : to make a treaty with all the “Several Nations of North- 
ern and Western Indians” and to make “regulations” for the fur 
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trade in frontier posts. Johnson himself had further intentions, 
namely, as his journal says, “to learn . . . the names of several 
nations of Indians in this country, their number of men, places 
of residence, their connections, disposition and wars,” and to 
ascertain “how many posts the French had in the Indian country, 
the number of men in each, how maintained, from whom they 


recewed their orders, . . . which post or place was always looked 
upon as the best for trade; what prices the French generally paid 
for beaver, furs, &c.” Johnson’s intimate knowledge of Indian 


character and his remarkable influence with all. Indians in any way 
connected with the Six Nations were counted upon to shield him 
from danger during a trip which Rogers had reported as ex- 
tremely perilous. 

Johnson assembled a party of “Royal Americans” and Indian 
scouts, “140 on board of 13 Battoes & Canoes,” with stores for 
the garrison at Detroit and gifts ordered by General Amherst for 
the western Indians. He chose the northern shore of Lake Erie 
for the outward trip and included in his diary references to the 
various camping and carrying’ places thereon, such as one at “the 
Grand river,” another near “the Grand Point” (Long Point?) 
and one at “Point a Pain” (Pointe aux Pins). On “Wednesday 
2d” (September) his party arrived at “the entrance of the River 
Detroit,’ and on the following day Johnson was welcomed in 
Detroit by “the officers of the garrison with those of Gage’s Light 
Infantry,” who conducted him to his “quarters, which is the house 
of the late commandant Mr. Belestre, the best in the place.” 

He treated as satisfactorily as he could with delegations from 
important tribes of the western Indians—Shawnees, Delawares, 
Wyandots, Chippewas, Ottawas and Hurons, but says, “I am 
greatly distressed for the want of provisions for the Indians, 
having received none from Fort Pitt as I expected; wherefore 


am obliged, at a very great expense, to purchase cattle and what I 
can get here,” saying further that “on examining the goods in- 
tended for the present many are found to be rotten and ruined 
by badness of the boats, for want of a sufficient number of oil 
cloths, &c.; so that I shall be obliged to replace them, and add 
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more goods to the present, the number of Indians being very 
great.” He was much concerned because the Ottawas “received 
nothing at Detroit,’ and while he was later in Sandusky he 
dispatched by “Mr. Croghan . . . what goods [he had] for about 
thirty Tawas,” doubtless hoping that he might fully conciliate 
the Ottawa chief Pontiac. 


He began his return journey on September 19 by the southern 
shore of the lake and on the next day “crossed a great bay to 
Cedar Point . . . the largest or deepest bay [he had] seen.” He 
records that “the end of the lake, near the Miami [Maumee] 
river is about five leagues across,” that he “encamped on Cedar 
Point, where [he] cut some cedar sticks to bring home,” and that 
“it is about twenty-four miles from here to the camping place of 
Sandusky, which is a mile and a half across; from thence six 
miles to the Indian village.” é 


He camped “at the carrying-place of Sandusky” on the fol- 
lowing night and in the morning sent [his] boats round the point, 
and ordered them encamped at the east side of the entrance of 
Lake Sandusky into Lake Erie, which is about a mile across— 
there to wait [his] coming.” Then, he says, “I crossed the carry- 
ing-place which is almost opposite one of the Wyandot towns, 
about six miles across the lake here. I sent Mr. Croghan to the 
Indian town, and went down the lake in a little birch canoe to the 
place where the block house is to be built: by Mr. Meyer. This 
place is about three leagues from the mouth of Lake Sandusky, 
where it disembogues itself into Lake Erie. They have a view 
of all boats which may pass or come in from said post. It is about 
three miles from another village of Hurons, and fifteen by water 
from the one opposite to the carrying-place, and nine by land. 
The Pennsylvania road comes to this post. This is one hundred 
and seventy miles from Presque Isle, and forty from Detroit.” 


That Johnson was fully aware of the strategic value of this 
Sandusky post is emphasized by Stone who says, “On his return 
Sir William halted a day at Sandusky to examine the proposed 
site for the block house; and as there was a direct road from this 
place to Presque Isle, Mr. Croghan was dispatched to Colonel 
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Bouquet with instructions for the traders at Fort Pitt.” But that 
Johnson realized the hazards in the way of placing a fort there is 
plain from a letter of his to General Amherst during his stay in 
Niagara on the way out to Detroit. He wrote, “I am also ap- 
prehensive, the erecting a fort at Sandusky will likewise alarm 
them [the Indians] ; and I could wish that I had time enough at 
Detroit to reconcile them to our establishing ourselves there, which 
otherwise will give great disgust to the nations of the Ottawa 
Confederacy.” 


The British fort of 1761 was evidently built on the site de- 
scribed by Johnson, which seems to have been in the vicinity of 
the present village of Venice. H. L. Peeke, president ‘of the Fire- 
lands Historical Society, explaining that Major Frederick Falley, 
a fifer in his father’s company during the battle of Bunker Hill, 
had bought in 1811 the township west of Sandusky city, made this 
comment in his Centennial History of Erie County, Ohio (1925) : 
“A fort was discovered near Venice by Major Falley, overgrown 
with underbrush and timber, but showing a double entrenchment. 
It has since been completely obliterated by cultivation, and now 
no trace of it can be found” (Vol. II, p. 725). Johnson’s fear was 
justified, since this was probably the fort burned by Pontiac’s 
men in 1763. 


Johnson continued his journey eastward, camping “at a 
river within fifteen miles of Sandusky Lake” where he shot “a 
fine buck” which he had seen driven into the lake by three wolves, 
and then proceeded onward “nearly forty miles” along “very 
bad banks, indeed, of rock and some places clay” where the party 
camped on a beach “near to Cayahoga.” This reference to Cuya- 
hoga is relied upon by Stone to indicate that when Major Rogers 
reported that he was met by Pontiac at “Chogage” he probably 
meant Sheawga—now known as the Grand River—and not the 
Cuyahoga as Hatcher and others have assumed. (cf. Hatcher, 
Lake Erie, p. 47). 


Sir William completed his circuit of Lake Erie on October 
4, was detained by illness for ten days at Fort Niagara, proceeded 
by way of Oswego and Fort Schuyler and reached Fort Johnson 
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on October 30 when he entered in his journal of the trip this con- 
cluding record: “Fine morning, but smart white frost. Set off 
at 8 o’clock . . . and arrived at my house about half after seven 
at night, where I found all my family well; so ended my tour— 
Gloria Deo Soli.” 








AN INDENTURE OF 1831 IN PORTAGE COUNTY, OHIO 


By FrepericK C. WAITE 


The procedure of apprenticeship in the crafts as a method 
of preparing for a vocation is of ancient origin. It was firmly 
established in Europe when the American Colonies were settled 
and was prevalent .in these colonies and in the United States 
until well into the nineteenth century. 


Although the method is familiar to all that are acquainted 
with the history of the crafts, comparatively few publications of 
texts of indentures are available. Therefore this one is offered as 
an example to show the obligations of both master and appren- 
tice in such a relation. 


The document was written on both sides of a single sheet by 
Mr. Brown, one of the parties to the indenture. The only para- 
graphing is where the sheet was turned. The manuscript is devoid 
of punctuation but I have inserted this to make it readable. No 
change has been made in spelling or capitalization, however. The 
text is as follows: 


This indenture made on the fith day of Nov. 1831 witnesseth that 
Nelson, son of Benjamin Wait, aged eleven years, by and with the consent 
of the said Benjamin, Father, Hath, of his own free and voluntary will, 
placed and bound himself apprentice to Oliver O. Brown, Tanner, To learn 
the art, trade, mistery, or ocupation of Tanner which he the said Oliver O. 
now useth and with him as apprentice To dwell, continue, and serve from 
the day of the date unto the full end and term or age of twenty one years 
from thence ensuing and fully to be completed and ended. During which 
term years the said apprentice his master will and faithfully shall serve, His 
secrets keep, His lawful commands do and obey. hirt to his master he shall 
not do nor willfully sufer it to be done by others but of the same To the 
utmost of his power shall forthwith give notice to his master. the goods of 
his master he shall not embezle nor waste. At cards, dice, or any unlawful 
game he shall not play. taverns or ale houses he shall not frequent. Fornica- 
tion he shall not commit. Matrimony he shall not contract. from the service 
of his master he shall not at any time absent himself without his master’s 
leave but in all things as a good and faithful apprentice shall and will 
demean himself towards his master and all his during said term. 

And the said master, in consideration of the above, shall instruct his 
said apprentice in said trade, mistery, or ocupation whiche he useth with 
all things apertaining thereto, shall and will instruct or cause to be well 
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instructed after the best maner he can and shall and will-also find and allow 
his aprentice meat, drink, washing, Lodgeing, and physick and apparel, both 
Linen and woolen, and all other nessesaries during said term of years and 
shall allso send the said apprentice to a good English school to be instructed 
in reading, writing, arithmetick, and bookkeeping; in short to give him a 
good common education. in witness wereof we have here unto set our hand 
and seal this 5th Nov. 1831. Benyamin Wait, LS, Otiver O. Brown, LS, 
his 
JAMES x MCKISON, witness. 
mark 


Some account of the parties to this indenture may add to its 
interest. Oliver; Qwen Brown was born in Torrington, Connecti- 
cut, October 26, 1804, the fifth child of Owen and Ruth (Mills) 
Brown. A brother, four years older, was John Brown, famous for 
deeds at Ossawattomie and Harper’s Ferry. Owen, John, and 
Oliver Brown were all tanners. 


Owen Brown came from Connecticut in 1805 to Hudson, 
then in Trumbull County but in Portage County after its erection 
in 1808 until Summit County was erected in 1840. Oliver Brown 
conducted a tannery and small farm a mile and a half northwest 
of the village of Hudson. 


Benjamin Wait, native of Massachusetts, came with his 
father, a first settler of Brecksville in Cuyahoga County. Sarah 
Kent, native of Massachusetts, came in 1808 to Brecksville to 
teach school. These two were married in 1810 and she died in 
1829. Mr. Wait again married within a year and the new wife 
was unwilling to accept responsibility for all of her stepchildren. 
Therefore the three boys, of which Nelson was the youngest, were 
“bound out” to citizens of neighboring towns. 


Nelson Wait was born at Boston, Portage County — Summit 
County after 1840— on September 28, 1819. He was therefore 
twelve years of age, instead of eleven years, when the indenture 
was drawn. He and his brothers added the terminal “e” to their 
surname about 1850. 

Oliver Brown was subject to frequent fits of violent temper 
in which he physically abused his apprentice. After this repeated 
extreme cruelty had continued nearly two years Benjamin Wait 
went into court and secured annulment of the indenture. 


Nelson Wait then lived for two years in the family of Rev. 
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Caleb Pitkin (1781-1864), A.B., 1806, Yale College, of Hudson. 
Mr. Pitkin was one of the two principal founders of Western 
Reserve College at Hudson in 1826 and its business manager from 
1828 to 1858. In these thirty years he took into his family suc- 
cessively nine orphaned or half-orphaned boys and girls, keeping 
them for .a few years and giving especial attention to their 
education. 


In 1835, Nelson Wait, at the age of sixteen years, became the 
apprentice of Simeon Porter, a highly capable -architect-builder 
who constructed six of the seven permanent buildings of Western 
Reserve College. Under Mr. Porter he learned the craft of paint- 
ing, which at that time included the ability to make all paints that 
were applied because ready mixed paint was not an article of 
commerce until long afterwards. As an apprentice Nelson Wait 
helped in the construction of college buildings in 1836, 1838, and 
1840, and in 1843, having finished his apprenticeship, was an inde- 
pendent contractor on another college building. All four of these 
buildings are in use by Western Reserve Academy at the present 
time. 


Simeon Porter was a man of many capabilities and a student 
of architecture. He taught his apprentice drawing and designing. 
In 1844 Nelson Wait was engaged during several months in paint- . 
ing new canal boats built'on the Ohio Canal near Cleveland, and 
on the outside of the cabins painted emblems of swiftness such as 
running deer and flying geese. In 1845 he painted a self portrait 
on a whitewood board eighteen by twenty-four inches. He made 
_ the paints himself and today, a hundred years later, the colors are 
as bright as the day they were applied. 


The California gold rush of 1849 attracted many young men 
of northern Ohio, among them Nelson Wait who left Independ- 
ence, Missouri, in early May and arrived at Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, on September 10, 1849. Then he proceeded up the Sacra- 
mento Valley, driving the first wagon ever to traverse that valley. 


He was alternately a resident of Hudson, Ohio, and Shasta 
County, California, during the next fifty-five years. In his trips 
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between Ohio and California he sailed around Cape Horn once, 
crossed the Isthmus of Panama twice, joined overland caravans 
three times and made five transcontinental trips by stage before 
the transcontinental railway was opened in 1869. 


Nelson Wait became an expert marksman in his youth and 
when he was a member of caravans crossing the plains, deserts, 
and mountains of the West he was a leader in killing game for 
food and repelling the attacks of Indians. Many an antelope and 
buffalo fell to his accurate aim and not less than fifty Indians, the 
greater part of them in an attack at Humboldt Wells in Nevada, 
were dispatched by him. 


Simeon Porter was commander of the county militia and of 
course his apprentice enrolled and was a member of the militia for 
about ten years. General training in 1841 was held at Hudson 
with several hundred -militiamen attending. The inspector was 
Captain Robert E. Lee of the regular army who highly commended 
Colonel Porter on the performance of the militia under his com- 
mand. Twenty years later some of these militiamen were arrayed 
on southern battlefields against troops commanded by General 
Robert E. Lee. 


Nelson Waite joined the gold rush to Pikes Peak in 1858 but 
remained in that region only a few months. When the Civil War 
opened he tried to enlist but was refused because of a minor 
physical disability. He then entered the Sanitary Commission and 
served two years on southern battlefields and in southern hospitals. 
He was detailed to take charge of a boat load of wounded destined 
for northern hospitals but was assigned to another duty just before 
the boat left. That boat — the Sultana — exploded in midstream 
a few hours after departure, with death by the explosion or by 
drowning of nearly all on board. 

Nelson Waite was extensively engaged in placer mining in 
northern California after the Civil War. This led to his invention 
of a portable mining flume, a structure without a bottom built in 
sections and designed to cnt a straight channel in silted water 
courses. He receivedeUnited States patent number 216,325 on this 
invention in 1879.. 
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The cruelty of his master brought to this boy an escape from 
being a tanner and permitted a life marked by many adventures 
and much accomplishment. Nelson Waite died at Hudson, Ohio, 
August 21, 1904, aged nearly eighty-five years. The writer of this 
article is his youngest son. 











SHULL’S ROAD 


The following letter addressed to the Editor by John William 
Scholl, professor emeritus in the University of Michigan, contains 
enough of historical data to warrant its publication as a matter of 
record. 


ANN Arsor, MICHIGAN 
April 6, 1946 
Dear Sir: 

I have before me a Road Map of Montgomery County, Ohio, made 
(revised) in 1936 by Victor C. Smith, then County Engineer, which contains 
an especially interesting error. 

Near the northeast corner of the county, in Wayne Township, there is 
a road running east and west between the Old Troy and Dayton Pike and 
the Brandt and Dayton Pike, which is designated on the Map as SHELL’S 
ROAD. This name is incorrect. The road is not made of crushed shells and 
no man of the name of Shell ever lived in that region or had anything to do 
with the opening and construction of the road itself. The true story is as 
follows : 

Shortly before Christmas in 1883 the Rev. HARRISON SHULL 
(name afglicized from the German SCHOLL), a Dunkard minister and 
farmer, moved with his large family from Miaini County to a farm owned 
by Stephen J. Allen, at that time County Treasurer with his office in the 
Court House in Dayton, who had got it some time previously from a man 
named Hoover. This Hoover-Allen farm of 160 acres extended from the 
boundary line of Montgomery and Miami Counties southward to the County 
Road in question. This quarter section had its southeast corner at the small 
jog in the road, as shown on the Engineer’s Map. 

In 1883 this road was developed from the Troy and Dayton Pike 
eastward to the jog mentioned, though it was so new in the portions along 
the Hoover-Allen quarter section that stumps of trees were still in it, which 
wagons either drove around or straddled. There was no public road eastward 
to the Brandt and Dayton Pike. So the public were permitted by Mr. Allen 
to use a private lane which traversed another of his farms. This lane ran 
north from the jog along the margin of a field for some forty rods, then 
eastward for half a mile down a fenced-in lane past the farmhouse and 
barn to the Brandt and Dayton Pike. This lane had been in use a long 
time, but not quite the twenty-one years needed fo establish it as a public 
thoroughfare. 

Being but a private lane it was not graded and had no artificial drain- 
age. The deep ruts retained the rains of summer and were bottomless mud 
at the spring thaw. 

The Post Office that served this entire neighborhood was located at 
Sulphur Grove, a petty village at the point where the Taylorville Road 
crosses the Brandt and Dayton Pike. The farmers had Dayton as their chief 
market center and could_reach it comfortably by going west to the Troy and 
Dayton Pike, but this did not take them by their Post Office. This was a 
great inconvenience, because they had to come back by the Brandt and 
Dayton Pike and endure the private lane’s extra quarter mile and its often 
intolerable condition. 
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Now, HARRISON SHULL, a man of some influence, circulated a 
petition among the citizens concerned in Wayne Township asking to have a 
road opened and constructed eastward from the jog and between the lands 
of Stephen Allen and John Hower. The Township Trustees granted the 
petition, but neglected the important matter of purchase of the right of way. 
They were promptly sued by Allen and Hower, who, of course, won. The 
Trustees, as private individuals, had to pay for the land they took, and a 
—— election had to vote them later a reimbursement. All this took a bit 
of time. 

In due time, after settlement of the legal tangle, HARRISON SHULL 
was elected Road Supervisor for the district for two successive years, and 
was charged with the expenditure of the poll tax on the construction. 

His eldest sons, Samuel and myself, with a home-made theodolyte, 
surveyed the right of way, established the grades, calculated cuts and fills 
through the hills so that no difficult hills would be left for haulers of grain 
and hay to Dayton. The grading and graveling was finished by Supervisor 
SHULL before his terms ended, and the result was considered a. model 
country road. 

Naturally some enmity was stirred up and John Hower wouldn’t speak 
to SHULL for years thereafter. 

When the road had been completed and fenced in, somebody, with 
satirical intention, painted on the board fence near the junction with the 
Brandt and Dayton Pike the legend SHULL’S AVENUE. This name 
stuck to it for years and continued in use locally long after the painted 
fence had disappeared. It is simply ignorance on the part of some one that 
pr on this into SHELL’S ROAD. It is and should be SHULL’S 
ROAD. 

I like to protest against this distortion, because the Rev. HARRISON 
SHULL, who was the instigator and/responsible builder of it, was also the 
father of five sons who later attained distinction as University Professors 
and public servants, one of them being Dr. George Harrison Shull, the 
world-renowned originator of hybrid corn, which has added so much to the 
annual wealth of the world. 

That road might well remain a modest reminder of the family that was 
responsible for it, as well as some other things. 


Sincerely Yours, 
JoHN WILLIAM SCHOLL: 


(original form of the anglicized name). 





RUTHERFORD B. HAYES AND THE OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


Letters* contributed by Curtis W. GARRISON 


Rarnzsow Onto. Dec. 2nd, 1891. 
GEN. R. B. Hayes 
Dear General 


As you are one of the Trustees -of the Ohio State University and 
as I wish to act intelligently in the coming Legislature in all matters con- 
cerning it, I take the liberty.of asking your counsel in the case. While I 
have not the least dowbt that the. Trustees and managers of that institution 
have done all in their power to build it up, yet they may wish it to occupy 
a wider field of usefulness. 

To speak frankly, it seems to be the opinion of a great many 
educators that the University is but a favored college, largely for the benefit 
of Columbus and vicinity and not a University proper where the graduates 
of other colleges may best complete their training like Ann Arbor and the 
eastern Universities. I am aware that the institution was founded in the 
interest of the farmer and mechanic and I think it should be a place where 
they could be taught. not the ordinary studies of the schools — that they 
should be taught before entering — but all that pertains to. the highest work 
in their professions. 


But it seems to me that the time has come wher. Ohio should have 
a university second to none in the country, one that will not compete with, 
but supplement all other institutions of learning in the State. I for one am 
tired of seeing so many going out of the State to complete their education. 


Pardon me for giving you so many of my own views when I set 
out to ask yours and please give me yours bv letter or otherwise as most 
convenient to you. You may write to me frankly as I will keep it private if 
you wish. 

Yours Most Sincerely 


G. A. Weon 
Member elect from Washington Co. 


SPreGEL GROVE 
Fremont. O. 
; 11 Dec 1891 
My Dear Sir: 

Returning home after a long absence a few days ago I found in the 
heaps on my table your esteemed favor of the 24 instant relative to the Ohio 
State University. I am more than gratified by the sentiments and general 
tone of your letter. It will give me special pleasure to confer with you on 
this, to me, favorite topic. Lack of time — you must know that I was never 
a busier man than I am now —I am not “out of a job” — will prevent me 
from going into the interesting questions vou present. I agree with you as 
to what ovr State University ought to he. First of all it should. to be 
faithful to its origin, give a more practical education than other. institutions 


*The Hayes letter herewith reprodced is a recent purchase of the Haves Memorial. 
Fremont, Ohio. It is preceded by the letter of the Hon. G. A. Wood which prompted 
Hayes’s reply. ; . 
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afford. This for the sake of farmers and mechanics. In addition it should 
give an all around education of the highest and best sort to be got anywhere 
in the world. Ohio will not have a complete educational system until this end 
is attained. Ann Arbor and other great schools have had a State support far 
beyond what we have had. Now, we hope we have turned the corner. We 
hope and mean that steps forward and ahead shall be taken that will rapidly 
advance our great State in Educational Work. I am going for a brief visit 
to Johns Hopkins University, and soon after my return—and after your 
political work is disposed of I trust I may meet you at Columbus and 
exchange views. 
With best wishes 
Sincerely 


RuTHERFORD B. Hayes 
Hon. G. A. Woop 


& &ce &c 
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The Newspaper — Its Making and Its Meaning. By members of 
the Staff of the New York Times. (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1945. 207p. $2.00.) 

During the spring of 1945 twelve members of the New York 
Times staff contributed to a series of lectures which was given to 
-a group of selected New York public school teachers under the 
auspices of the Board of Education of New York City. Staff 
members participating were selected on the basis of their field of 
specialization and capability, and together they presented a com- 
prehensive picture of the mechanics and philosophy of writing, 
editing, and publishing a newspaper such as the New York Times. 
It was hoped, as a direct result of these lectures, that teachers 
throughout New York would realize more fully the value of the 
newspaper as a school text. The New York Times, in an effort 
to reach even more schools, published the twelve lectures as twelve 
chapters in The Newspaper — Its Making and Its Meaning. 

Educational leaders have been slow to appreciate the real 
importance of the newspaper as source material in the classroom. 
They have encouraged, to a degree, the use of the newspaper as a 
record of current events — but it is much more than that, and 
much more exciting than that. It furnishes a graphic biography of 
past generations, is rich ground for students of science, geography, 
sociology, art, home economics, and many other subject areas. It’s 
been cried often that the teaching of history needs revamping. 
It needs spirit and color, for the people in history books have been 
too long dead. One way to revitalize that teaching, suggest the 
editors of the New York Times, is to bring yesterday back to 
today by introducing old newspapers into the classroom. 

Hanson Baldwin, military editor of the Times, says: “Yester- 
day’s newspaper is not dead, if it is a newspaper which has done 
its job properly. . . . Yesterday’s newspaper, if it accurately 
reflected yesterday’s civilization, is vibrantly alive. Historians 
have found it so. Read Dixon Wecter — ‘When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home’; read ‘Reveille in Washington’; read any of 
scores of books which mirror the age of which the authors wrote. 
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Newspapers are prime source material for the historian... . 
Therefore, there is nothing as alive as yesterday’s newspaper. . . . 


” 


Current’ newspapers, too, have their place in the classroom. 
They record history as well as yesterday’s newspapers. Young 
historians may be apt students of formal, recorded history, but be 
entirely at sea with history in the making. Our complex 1946 
civilization and whirlpooling events will easily enough result in an 
enigmatic, unteachable past when tomorrow comes. Today’s news- 
papers, if written well and studied analytically, can help save the 
day. They can bridge the gap, and, as educators are so fond of 
saying, they can “broaden our horizons.” The best newspapers 
can serve powerfully to carry the student beyond the geographical 
limits of his town, adding meridians and parallels to his world, 
and breadth and vision to his social thinking. 


The book’s chapters give the reader an inside story on the 
workings of the New York Times. He learns how a newspaper 
is built, who makes it from the time the tree is cut until the first 
edition hits the streets. Such capable newsmen as Arthur Krock, 
chief Washington correspondent, Foster Hailey, editorial writer, 
and Hanson Baldwin describe their peculiar assignments. A 
newspaper man’s business is words and the art of using them, and 
here newsmen have combined this art with a philosophy. They 
realize full well that freedom of the press can work for good or 
ill, that they are seriously responsible for molding that atomic 
something known as public opinion. The reader feels strongly, 
after reading this little book, that the authors take this charge 
religiously, that men like these can be bearers of good tidings to 
the general reading public. They stand forth clearly for a loftier 
standard of news reporting and presentation. 

The Newspaper — Its Making and Its Meaning is required 
reading for teachers on the secondary and college Jevel, and an 
illuminating book for any journalist. Its style is vibrant and bril- 
liant, making it easy and important general reading. 

R. C. W. 
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Ohio Wesleyan’s First Hundred Years. By Henry Clyde Hub- 
bart. (Delaware, Ohio, Ohio Wesleyan University, 1943. 
Illus. ) 


Western Reserve University: The Hudson Era. A History of 
Western Reserve College and Academy at Hudson, Ohio, 
from 1826 to 1882. By Frederick Clayton Waite. (Cleve- 
land, Western Reserve University Press, 1943.) 


Ohio is a land of colleges and universities. The 48 in opera- 
tion at the present time represent but a few of the total number of 
institutions of higher learning which have existed at one time or 
another in this State. Notable among those pioneer institutions 
which have stood the test of time are the schools whose histories 
are here under consideration: the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
opened in 1841 as a preparatory school, and the Western Reserve 
University, organized at Hudson in 1826. 


Higher education in the Middle West was encouraged and 
supported in the main by religious denominations. The Presby- 
terians, who demanded an educated ministry, dominated Ohio’s 
collegiate education in the early days. Even the state universities 
of Miami and Ohio were controlled by the Presbyterians. Western 
Reserve, too, was one of the schools which had Presbyterian 
origin and direction. Early in the century the Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists had joined forces under a Plan of Union for 
interchange of ministers. and the support of various projects, 
including education. This cooperation extended itself to the crea- 
tion and maintenance of the school at Hudson. 


Mr. Waite’s story of Western Reserve University is a well- 
documented study of the Hudson years. It is not only a chrono- 
logical narrative of the development of the institution, but also 
an analysis of its administrations, curricular changes, and student 
life and activities, including the literary societies and fraternities. 
The author has made a real effort to relate innovations and devel- 
opments at Western Reserve to the general movements in educa- 
tion throughout Ohio and elsewhere. The early portions of the - 
volume are a history of the early years of the Connecticut Western 
Reserve and the rise of cultural interests within that area. 
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Mr. Waite’s claim that Western Reserve is the oldest university 
north of the Ohio River may be a bit of an exaggeration. Its 
organization and departmental set up was very similar to that of 
other and earlier Ohio schools. Also Yale College was the model 
of other schools besides Western Reserve, and the appellation, 
“The Yale of the West,” was claimed by more than one Ohio 
college. 

A more readable and better integrated story is Dr. Hubbart’s 
history of Ohio Wesleyan. This is a Methodist school, established 
in the midst of the educational renaissance of that church in the 
Middle West. It was established to satisfy a need for higher 
educational facilities in central Ohio. Although Dr. Hubbart 
doesn’t say much about it, there was a feeling among the Metho- 
dists that the Presbyterian domination of Ohio and Miami uni- 
versities was a threat of contamination to young Methodist boys. 


Dr. Hubbart has achieved a popular style. His narrative is 
lively with anecdotes and stories of interesting persons who stand 
out in the college’s history. There is Sallie, the “barmaid, cook, 
rifle-woman, pioneer Diana, doer of deeds”; Lucy Webb, with 
whom the students “played catch ball or grace hoops’; Mary 
Monnett; and the several presidents and professors. The story 
follows the general pattern of subjects considered, i.e., the origins, 
buildings, the administrations and instructors, the curricula, stu- 
dent life and activities, and the influence of world movements, 
such as war, upon the college. Dr. Hubbart, however, has woven 
the general topics and details into a well-integrated pattern. 


These volumes are good histories and necessary for a study 


of higher education in Ohio. 
J. H.R. 


Western Reserve University: Centennial History of the School 
of Medicine. By Frederick ‘Clayton Waite. (Cleveland, 
Western Reserve University Press, 1946. xiii+588p. $6.00.) 
This centennial history of the School of Medicine of West- 

ern Reserve University, although published two years after the 

actual celebration of the event, offers the first scientific treatment 
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of the development of medical education in the Western Reserve. 
The volume, although primarily the history of one institution, is 
to some extent a history of institutional medical education in the 
city of Cleveland during the last one hundred years. 

The narrative history of the institution is arranged in four 
books. The first section, consisting of four chapters, constitutes 
what the author labels a prologue and is devoted to a discussion 
of pioneer medical education, medical instruction in the eighteenth 
century, the rise of independent medical colleges, the establish- 
ment of Willoughby University of Lake Erie (1834), its removal 
to Columbus and its amalgamation with Starling Medical College 
in 1848. Book Two, consisting of five chapters, includes a detailed 
discussion of the founding of Western Reserve University (1827), 
the opening of the .Medical School (1843), a biographical chap- 
ter devoted to the founders, and three chapters treating of \insti- 
tutional growth (1843-61), reverses, and the evolution of .new 
ideals in medical education including the expansion of the cur- 
riculum, the increase in clinical facilities, the inauguration of lab- 
oratory instruction, and the establishment of a dental department. 

Book Three, consisting of five chapters, presents pertinent 
information related to institutional growth and a discussion of 
other medical colleges in Cleveland, Ohio, which,. of course, is 
ancillary to the main theme. The final section, entitled the “Sec- 
ond Half Century,” is devoted for the most part to the changes 
effected in the organization and administration of the School of 
Medicine between the years 1893 and 1943. During the period 
a consolidation was effected between Western Reserve University 
School of Medicine and the Medical Department maintained by 
Ohio Wesleyan, the teaching staff was enlarged, research projects 
were encouraged, publications increased, new departments and 
laboratories were established, entrance requirements were raised, 
the administration was improved, the curriculum was expanded, 
the physical plant was enlarged, and endowments and gifts were 
received. 

One of the great values of the book lies in the fact that the 
author concerns himself with the progress made in medical science, 
surgery, the prevention of disease, and in explaining the transition 
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in educational methods which resulted in the thorough training 
of medical students. In the first part of the volume it is shown 
that under the preceptorial system the student read medicine 
“with a doctor,” rode “with a doctor,” and, after a period, re- 
ceived a certificate entitling him to independent practice. The 
advance in medical teaching is evidenced by the fact that a student 
in the 1840’s received a total of 480 hours of instruction as 
compared with 5,000 hours in 1943. 


Dr. Waite’s volume reveals evidence of industrious and pains- 
taking investigation. He has searched through the records pre- 
served by Western Reserve, Wooster, and Ohio Wesleyan uni- 
versities. He did not, however, have access to the minute books 
of the Western Reserve faculty for the years 1862 to 1868. 
While the author must be credited with an original and pioneer- 
ing piece of research, it is felt that a better synthesis of available 
materials could have been made. Then, too, it is unfortunate that 
the author failed to include a critical classified bibliography, and 
that the footnote items are placed at the end of each chapter 
instead of at the bottom of each page. 

The volume is attractively bound, contains sixteen illustra- 
tions, and an adequate index. A series of appendices, containing 
sixty-three pages, lists the names of 521 teachers and professors 
approved before November 1, 1943, presidents, secretaries, treas- 
urers, and registrars of Western Reserve University and informa- 
tion relative to attendance and degrees awarded for the acedennic 
years 1843 to October, 1943. 

The reviewer lays the book down with the feeling that Dr. 
Waite has made a substantial contribution to the history of 
American medicine. J.O.M. 





Pioneer Sketches of the Upper Whitewater Valley, Quaker 
Stronghold of the Vest. By Bernhard Knollenberg. Indiana 
Historical Society, Publications, Vol. XV, No. 1. (Indian- 
apolis, Indiana Historical Society, 1945. 171p. $0.75.) 

Mr. Knollenberg wrote this book because he was born and 

brought up in the Whitewater Valley and loves it. Generally a 
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historian cannot afford to love his subject, for then the subject 
tends to lose itself in the author’s ego. In general, however, 
Mr. Knollenberg has been able to view the pioneers of his valley 
with some objectivity. Perhaps he loved those old Quakers and 
Methodists for the sinners they were. Drawing upon contemporary 
manuscripts and published memoirs, journals, and letters, the 
author has not only produced. a narrative of the beginnings of 
settlement on the upper Whitewater, but has described to some 
extent the social life and culture of the pioneers. 


Settlement in the valley began about the turn of the eighteenth 
century. About 1806 the first southern Quakers arrived in the 
region. They had come from North Carolina into Ohio to get 
away from slave territory. On a hunting trip they discovered the 
upper Whitewater, and soon settled on or near the site of Rich- 
mond. From that time to the mid-century, Quaker migration to 
the Whitewater continued at a rapid pace, and Richmond became 
the Orthodox Quaker center of the United States. Besides the 
slavery factor, health and economic considerations were important 
motives behind these migrations. 


The organization of life in the Whitewater communities is 
drawn from personal accounts of the pioneers. Thetrip westward 
before the National Road was built and afterward, home building, 
the marriage ceremony, the establishment of government, religious 
worship, canal construction, and education are each considered. 
The Quakers are not portrayed as having been a peace-loving and 
progressive element of the population acting as a modifying influ- 
ence on the turbulent frontier. Rather, they participated in the 
political, social, and economic bickerings of the Middle West. They 
fled from slavery, but many wanted neither freedom for the Negro 
nor association with him. They divided over theological issues as 
well as the support of abolitionism. In these respects they were no 
different from the other sects on the frontier. 


This is a good volume. It is sketchy as it was intended. The 
author used many interesting and original sources which are listed 
in his voluminous bibliography. J. H.R. 
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The Fields. By Conrad Richter. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf,. 

1946. viii+288p. $2.50.) 

Conrad Richter spent several days last year doing research 
in the Library of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Society and the reviewer now has the unique experience of exam- 
ining the fruit of that research and seeing how a skillful author 
has managed to utilize raw bits and combine them with material 
found elsewhere and finally weave the miscellany into a fine and 
vigorous story. It is almost as if she assisted (in a limited 
fashion) at the creation of a brain-child and it is with added 
satisfaction that she now looks upon the progeny produced and 
finds it a worthwhile composition. 


In this novel, a continuation of the saga of an American 
family in the Ohio wilderness, the story which began with The 
Trees is here carried on through the period of tilling and planting, 
of the building of a church and a school, and through the trans- 
formation of the woods to a settled area where birds come flocking 
and wild life disappears. It is the story of Sayward and her 
lawyer husband, Portius Wheeler and their children and neighbors. 
It is the story of transition from the wilderness to the town, the 
in-between stage with much of the flavor of both. It is also an 
excellent character study of a remarkable young woman as wife 
and mother, a sturdy pioneer, strong in body, iron in spirit. We 
often hear the virtues extolled about our pioneer fathers, but 
Sayward’s husband, Portius, is one who can quote great chunks 
of the Bible and the Constitution, who can “spout” law and teach 
school and make love to the young school teacher, but when it 
comes to the drudgery and the practical hard tasks it is his wife 
who “fills the bill.” This refreshing aspect makes the story a real 
epic, all the more unique since it is written by a man. 


For Ohioans, the story is more than a delightful piece of 
fiction, a good and interesting tale; it is an accurate portrayal of 
the life of the period and brings in the early use of the plow, the 
reap hook, the loom, and the axe as natural phenomena in the 
evolution of Ohio’s history. Along with the heroine the reader 
will experience the difficulties through which she wrests ffém the 
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forest her hundred and a half acres, her delight when sunlight 
comes to the fields, her pleasure in the meeting house, what the 
schoolhouse means to her children, etc., etc. The story is vivid 
and real with exciting chapters like that of the hunt for game, or 
the year that was so cold that famine stalked the neighborhood 
and the men went to Kentucky to get grain. There is no exaggera- 
tion and no glorification. It is all there, unglossed and unvar- 
nished, the superstitions and the hardships,. the pleasures and the 
problems of the early Ohio settlers. Its genuineness makes it a fine 
book, worth reading. 
B. E. J. 





Wasteland. By Jo Sinclair [Ruth Seid]. (New York, Harper & 

Bros., 1946. 322p.) 

Wasteland, the Harper Prize Novel for 1946, is a psychiatric 
excursion among the underprivileged. Someone once said that 
there are two themes which never fail to evoke reader interest: 
love and religion. Today a third has been added — mental dis- 
order. 


Using the technique of the psychiatrist’s consultation cham- 
ber and, from time to time, even a smattering of scientific 
terminology, the author, a young Cleveland woman, has skillfully 
characterized her subject and woven his maladjustments into a 
novel. 


The story may be more autobiographical than the reader can 
guess or the writer would care to admit. However that may be, 
the tale is a frank and poignant portrayal of a far from pleasant 
segment of life in America. In its revelations are the impossible 
slum conditions of a big city (which could be Cleveland) and the 
privations and sufferings of sensitive youngsters who grow up in 
this difficult environment. The hero, Jake Brown, has to face not 
only the hardships of urban poverty but the added complications 
of a first generation child with immigrant parents. On top of all 
this, comes the depression and Jake and his brother and sisters 
are part of the so-called “lost generation” that grow up in a world 
twisted by its self-made mistakes. Jake flounders about, though 
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he is fortunate enough to retain his job as newspaper photog- 
rapher, and there he is better off than the other members of his 
family. Yet, he is unable to appreciate the wealth of his Old 
World background and sees only ugliness and dirt and shame, 
while he gropes unsuccessfully for satisfaction in unobtainable 
values in the new. Thus he finds himself “twixt the devil and the 
deep blue sea,” or to use modern psychological “lingo,” in a maze 
of complexes, fears, hates and sublimations. 


Through a succession of visits to a psychiatrist’s office he is 
gradually “straightened out” and, bolstered by the kindly encour- 
agement of a remarkable younger sister (it is not difficult to guess 
identity here), is brought back to normalcy and a proper perspec- 
tive of himself and those about him. 


The. story is well written and there is a sincere attempt on 
the part of the author to “understand” all the characters with 
perhaps one exception — the old grandmother remains a villainess 
without a redeeming feature unless it be her going to Palestine to 
die. Through the double medium of doctor and subject the writer 
tries faithfully to see the other members of the family as they see 
themselves. She succeeds least with the portrayal of the mother 
who js vague and not nearly as alive as the others. The enlistment 
denouement is a World War II version of the old-fashioned story- 
book ending. It leaves the reader wondering whether Jake’s new- 
found peace of mind will survive camp conditions, military 
training, ocean passage, bombings and strafings? One cannot say, 
“Jake goes to war and all is well with Jake.” That is a bit naive 
and too easy a solution for a psychological tangle. 


The fact that the hero is a Jew may give some readers an 
erroneous impression. Jake Brown (née Braunowitz) is not 
typical of American Jewry any more than Jeeter Lester in Tobacco 
Road or the Oakies in Grapes of Wrath were typical of the 
American people as a whole. Rather, Jake and his family repre- 
sent an unfortunate segment among Jews as well as a submerged 
segment in the general American scene. They do belie, however, 
the anti-Semitic conception that all Jews are prosperous. The 
reader must close the volume, whether he be Jewish or Gentile, 
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with the not-too-comfortable realization that “these too are my 
people.” 

Wasteland can be called a psychological novel with a socio- 
logical slant. It contains few rantings and railings .against the 
injustices of the social order, yet the implications are only too 
plain. But, in addition, it leaves one valuable kernel of thought — 
outside assistance (social workers, psychiatrists) is not enough. 
The wasteland must be irrigated through the efforts of the indi- 
vidual lost in its morass. The eombined efforts of the sufferer 
plus an understanding hand of an outsider will bring about a 
metamorphosis. 

Wasteland is not escape reading. It is depressing, despite its 
rosy conclusion. It is thought-provoking and reading it is much 
more than paying a casual visit at seeing how the other half lives. 
It is life in the raw with all the sores and wounds exposed. It 
makes one wince but at the same time conveys the conviction that 
something can be done and that nothing is hopeless. The author 
sums up her philosophy and her theme in a few sentences on 
page 194 when she says, through the words of Debby, Jake’s 
sister : “I write about unfortunates, the people who have wandered 
off into odd alleys. Physical, mental, or spiritual alleys, I mean. 
The strange people, the ones who are despised, or condemned, or 
lost.” 

Jo Sinclair shows great promise—a feminine mixture of 
Farrell, Hemingway and Steinbeck, with a distinct style and flavor 
all her own. 

B. E. J. 





Horn Papers: Early Westward Movement on the Monongahela 
and Upper Ohio, 1765-1795. By W. F. Horn. (Waynesburg, 

Pa., Greene County Historical Society, 1945. 3v. Cloth. 

$30.00. ) 

This three-volume set of Papers is the result of many years 
of research on the part of W. F. Horn, based upon the diaries 
_and papers of Jacob Horn, who was a justice of the Virginia 
Court in northwest Augusta from 1772 to 1774. Jacob Horn died 
in 1778. 
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Volumes I and II contain 885 pages and numerous illustra- 
tions. Volume III contains 80 maps, each 16x19 inches and also 
a large historical folding map of southwestern Pennsylvania and 
northwestern Virginia. 


These diaries and papers were boxed and sealed and were 
passed from generation to generation until they were finally re- 
covered by Mr. Horn and presented to the Greene County His- 
torical Society in 1936. 


The first 141 pages of volume I are devoted to the reprinting 
of the original manuscripts which constitute the principal source 
material upon which the remainder of the publication is based. 


The papers shed much new light on many events which are 
important in the history of the Upper Ohio Valley. 


New material is added concerning Hagerstown (Elizabeth 
Hager’s Town) and there are frequent references to Thomas 
Cresap. In 1740 Jacob Horn went from Hagerstown to Snow 
Creek, which is the north fork of the South Branch of the 
Potomac, and here he made the acquaintance of Christopher Gist. 
The Horn Papers reveal much hitherto unknown material about 
Gist and his activities in the West. 


Among the many interesting things in these volumes are the 
Diary of Jacob Horn, 1735-1775; notes of Christopher Horn; 
1772-1795; early court dockets; over 500 sketches of early set- 
tlers, covering the period of 1763 to 1800; first organized efforts 
to settle Kentucky; lists of Michael Cresap’s‘company of rifle- 
men, 1775; material concerning George Rogers Clark and his 
conquest of the Northwest ; information covering the Indian tribes 
of the region; records of land surveys and much other informa- 
tion desired by the historian. 

The committee of the Greene County Historical Society of 
Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, in collaboration with A. L. Moredock, 
and J. L. Fulton who sponsored the publication, are to be com- 
mended for making possible such a rich contribution of historical 
material covering such an important time and place in the early 
history of our nation. 

HL. 
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Indiana Public Opinion and the World War, 1914-1917. By Cedric 
C. Cummins. /ndiana Historical Collections. Vol. XXVIII. 
(Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Bureau, 1945. 254p. Illus. 
$2.00.) 


In this study the author, who is a professor at Indiana Uni- 
versity Extension Center, Indianapolis, traces the pattern of the 
changing attitudes of Indiana public opinion from the summer of 
1914 to the declaration of war in 1917. Professor Cummins 
points out that, at the outbreak of war in Europe, Hoosiers be- © 
lieved there was no likelihood of our national integrity or our 
national honor becoming involved in the European war. 


In two and a half years the people of Indiana were slow to 
define America’s exact relation to the war. Dr. Cummins’ analysis 
of public opinion during this period leads to the conclusion that 
the citizens of Indiana were brought to support war through six 
factors. These may be listed in the order of their importance as 
follows: the failure of the war to remain a European conflict — 
submarine controversy, sabotage, and the belief that a German 
victory would place her in a position where she could move against 
the Western Hemisphere; a positive nationalism; democratic 
ideology ; moral judgment; economic interests, and Allied propa- 
ganda. 


This study is well documented by footnotes and bibliography. 
By means of the cartoons reproduced in this volume the author 
illustrates and supports his analysis of the patterns of changing 
public opinion in Indiana as the United States traveled the road 
to war, 1914-1917. 
M. J. M. 
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